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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes lo the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duly to meet this obligation in all respects : 


ce 


If. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 


all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 
The cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 


ee a 











Education of Young Newsvendors Society 
in Portugal 


By Maria-Luisa REssANo GARCIA 
Director of the Education of Young Newsvendors Society, 
Lisbon 


(In addition to directing the various establishments of the 
Society, of which she is the originator, Miss Ressano Garcia 
founded in 1946 a monthly journal which serves not only to 
publicise the work on behalf of the young newsvendors but also 
has a living influence on their social rehabilitation. In 1947 
she entered the National Federation of Child Welfare Institu- 
tions, attached to the Ministry of Justice, while still continuing 
her direction of the Society. Since 1950 she has been President 
of the National Trade Union of Trained Social Workers created 
in that year. Editor) 


Can there be any doubt that many juvenile delinquents 
are recruited from the so-called itinerant occupations, such 
as street-hawkers of combs and newspapers, shoe-blacks, 
errand boys, and so forth? Public opinion was alerted to 
this problem when, in 1942, it was computed that there 
were no fewer than 600 boys under 16 engaged in selling 
newspapers in the streets of Lisbon. The first fact to be 
noted was that those who resort to such occupations are 
generally boys who have neither the means nor the educa- 
tional background to take a course at a technical school ; 
in many cases they lack even elementary schooling. The 
poverty-stricken parents need the child’s earnings, and as 
they cannot apprentice him to a regular trade}, they allow 
him to slip into one of these blind-alley occupations, which, 
while they make no physical demands, bring in their wake 
the most serious moral and social problems. In the first 
place, the unstable nature of the occupation renders the 
minor quite unfit for any serious or regular work. Once 
he has got into the habit of roaming the streets doing errands, 
selling combs or newspapers, etc., it is difficult for him to 

1 Decree No. 24,402 governing the work of minors in Portugal 
lays down a minimum age limit of 12 years, while collective contracts 
in industry go usually further and specify 14 or even 16 years as 
the lower age limit. 
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submit to the hours and discipline of a workshop, a factory 
or an Office. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
financial returns from these itinerant occupations are sub- 
stantially higher than the early stages of apprenticeship in 
a regular trade. 

If these children are to be saved morally and physically, 
they must be removed from this street-hawking and not 
only given a schooling and a proper upbringing—which 
they have never known—as well as vocational training ; 
they must also be taught to accept discipline and the moral 
struggle that is one of life’s inescapable rules. 

The first essential is vocational training centres where 
the minors can be received no matter what their level of 
intelligence or education ; where they will be given material 
care (good food and medical attention), and especially moral 
assistance (civic, ethical and religious training), so as to give 
them a good start in life while leaving them in their normal 
environment, that is, in their own family, district and parish. 

This is the task that the Education of Young Newsvendors 
Society set out to accomplish. It began life on 1 November 
1942; its Statutes had already been approved, but its 
resources amounted in all to 300 escudos ! and the assurance 
that a group of young women belonging to a Catholic Associa- 
tion would help wholeheartedly. 

That is the origin of the “ Newsvendors’ Hostels ”, two 
of which have already been opened in Lisbon (39 Calcada 
da Gloria, and 7 Rua Dr. Oliveira Ramos), a third in Coimbra 
(Alto da Conchada); other hostels are in preparation in 
various localities. This enterprise merits the attention of 
other countries because of its preventive effect on juvenile 
delinquency and because the type of education provided is 
based on the realities of life. 

The Education of Young Newsvendors Society is a 
temporary phase in the life of the child who turns to it for 
help. It seeks to fill a gap, to give him that training which 
he needs, to awaken the spiritual side of his nature so that 
he realises his responsibility towards God, towards his 
fellow men and towards work. The problem is to lead the 
child to want to quit the street-hawking, the vagabond’s 
life of the streets, for the dignified exercise of a trade, even 
though it means at first hard work and poor pay, so that 





1 Equivalent to £3.15.0 or $10. 
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in course of time he may be the instrument of raising his 
family out of their poverty. 

The Society concerns itself with the education and 
training of young people in moral danger because they are 
uncared for or because they are street-sellers—in brief, 
all those who might, if. left to their own bad counsel or 
the influence of their environment, go wrong. The aim 
is to effect this work of moral and social rehabilitation while 
leaving the minor in his own family or in the same neighbour- 
hood, as the family is the natural env‘ronment in which the 
child should live and grow. It is both the natural and the 
spiritual environment, for is it not the parents’ task to instil 
into their children the Christian precepts ? Hence the 
concern of the Society not to remove a child from his home, 
no matter how inadequate it may be, but to carry out his 
training within his own family circle, and amid the trials 
and difficulties of normal life. 

Day by day the young people grow more deeply aware 
of their spiritual victories and their potentialities for exercis- 
ing a good influence within their families and environment. 
Their understanding of and affection for the Society which 
has educated them and helped them to overcome temptation 
and to realise those victories also grows. 

The prestige of the Education of Young Newsvendors 
Society has been steadily mounting. It continues its mission, 
strong in the faith that its expenses will be met as they arise, 
for during the ten years of its existence it has not once 
got into debt ! 


Difficulties and Problems 


Over and above those mentioned earlier in these pages, 
certain serious difficulties and problems have arisen, not on 
the material (side since the generosity of supporters keeps 
pace with the expenditure and there is scarcely a month in 
the year that the Society has any difficulty in meeting its 
bills) but in the moral and educational sphere. 

The first condition for a society of this kind to be 
successful and to exercise a real influence is that it must 
enjoy a high standing. It must be loved by the children and 
awaken in them the desire for goodness and to become, of 
their own free will, useful to society and to God. 

“ Of their own free will ”—in these words lies the crux 
of the difficulty. We must have educators who give them- 
2 
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selves wholeheartedly to the cause, who are prepared to bear 
patiently the early trials that cannot fail to accompany the 
beginnings of a work of this kind. 

To give the reader an insight into the early days of the 
Education of Young Newsvendors Society, we print below an 
extract from the log of the first “ Hostel ” : 


26 March 1943. Breakfast was served at the hour 
announced. The boys were very unruly... By _ lunch- 
time things had calmed down and they came to ask me to 
join them, promising to be good. I accepted willingly. 

José Fernandes and Adelino were most disorderly. As 
a punishment I said they should go without dessert. They 
took this badly. I-called them and explained that I was 
very loath to punish them, but they must understand they 
were now living in a home for “ good boys ”, and that they 
did not deserve their fruit because they had misbehaved 
themselves. They accepted this admonition and_ pro- 
mised to behave better in future. 

27 March 19438. Accompanied the young newsvendors 
to the funeral of one of their former comrades, who happened 
to be in a sanatorium when we opened the Hostel. 

They were very noisy and disorderly when getting into 
the tram—and there were only 12 of them! At the cemetery 
they were deeply moved, especially by the grief-stricken 
mother of the dead boy. 

As the coffin was lowered into the earth, I suggested to 
Joao R.—one of the most difficult in the matter of religion— 
that he should pray with the others for the soul of their 
friend. This he did immediately, and in fact delivered an 
excellent prayer ! 

We returned by tram. They figured out that we had 
spent 24 escudos on this expedition and were very upset 
at the expense. 

After lunch I surprised three boys who were helping 
themselves from the sugar-basin and also smelled of tobacco. 
I was angry and explained why they ought not to have 
done either of these things. 


31 March 1943. Life at the Hostel is improving. There 
is more discipline and order, and things are settling down. 
The boys are beginning to understand that we are working 
for them, and that all our educational requirements are for 
their good. They want to help us and promise to do better. 
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Thus, little by little, the boys entered into the spirit 
of the Education of Young Newsvendors Society, and to-day 
they are firm supporters of the Hostels. 


Methods of Education 


As we have already said, the Society operates through 
rehabilitation or educational centres, the Young News- 
vendors’ Hostels, which to the boys are their “ homes ”. That 
is why the children themselves do the cleaning and odd jobs. 

Underlying the system is the idea that people set greater 
store by something that demands a personal effort. It 
explains how it comes about that youngsters who previously 
never knew the meaning of care, cleanliness and tidiness, 
really love and take care of the objects they use—in a word, 
of their home. The system of training is comparable to that 
in a large family of children aged 10 to 16 years; by giving 
to each one the special attention he needs according to his 
age, it makes them consciously aware of their education 
(the older ones act as assistants to the masters) and what they 
still have to learn ; they become aware also of man’s freedom 
to choose between good and evil, and anxious to respond to 
the love of God Who made us and Who gave His Son to 
redeem us. 

The whole system of education in these Hostels is based 
on this sense of responsibility and individual freedom, so 
much so, indeed, that although they are intended for bad 
boys, they have adopted as their title “Home for Good Boys”. 
And, indeed, their inmates do become “ good boys ”. 
It is the rule to place complete confidence in the pupils, to 
believe everything a boy says, no matter how unlikely it 
may appear; it is thanks to this confidence that lying and 
stealing are gradually disappearing. 

Confidence, again, is the keynote of the training. The 
boys are taught that certain duties are owing to God—Sunday 
Mass, etc.—but there is no supervision to see whether they 
go to Mass or not. After a year or perhaps two, they have 
in general become good Christians. 

In order to inculcate a deeper understanding of the 
virtues we wish to develop, the children in each Hostel are 
divided into four teams (under the leadership of one of the 
older and more responsible boys), which perform the house- 
hold chores. They are: 


The Truth Team, which combats untruthfulness, dis- 
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loyalty or misbehaviour ; its members strive to acquire an 
ever greater knowledge of truth: in themselves, of Divine 
Truth and of God. In this group we always deliberately 
place a boy given to lying, so that we may be able to say to 
him “ You belong to the Truth Team ”. 


The Work Team, which is a challenge to laziness, apathy 
and selfishness, on the principle that it is the individual’s 
duty towards society to contribute by his work. In the 
measure that we perform our work in a spirit of love, with the 
desire to serve God and mankind, the sense of effort will 
vanish and we will do our work with joy. 


The Purily Team, which takes a stand against vice and 
sensuality ; so that gradually the boys draw nearer to God 
and make themselves worthy for Him to work through 
them in raising the family and the social environment. In 
this group we place the youngest members ; it is the ground- 
work on which the training is built—the constructive libera- 
tion of the individual from his passions and instincts. 


Finally—The Charity Team, which strives against egoism, 
self-centredness, callousness, bad will and hatred, to attain 
more fully to the love of God and of mankind through 
every act of daily life, in small things as in great, to the 
glory of God and in the service of their fellow men. 


” 


Having been let into the secret of our “ shock tactics ”, 
the reader will not be surprised to. learn that among this 
group are some of our most disorderly, proud and egotistical 
young people. 


7 


Concerning the organisation of education in the Hostels, 
it should be added that, besides elementary classes for the 
benefit of those who have not taken school certificate, there 
are, in particular, organised leisure-time activities under a 
youth leader—one of those born educators, who was dis- 
covered by accident, or rather who was drawn naturally 
to the Society—as well as locksmiths’, carpenters’ and 
shoemakers’ workshops where boys are given a sound 
technical training, within a regular timetable of work, 
designed to yield a good trade output. 

Besides this, the families of the young people who 
attend the Hostels are visited and assisted by the young 
women of the Catholic Association already referred to, who 
act as godmothers to the young newsvendors, and constitute 
in fact a permanent section of the Society. They endeavour 
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to influence the parents by explaining the purpose of the 
training and the necessity of giving the boys a worthier 
occupation than street-hawking for educational and social 
reasons. It is they who try to find a solution to the diffi- 
culties and problems that crop up in the families at every turn. 


Finally, it should be noted that the work of the Educa- 
tion of Young Newsvendors Society (since 1946 much assisted 
by the National Federation of Child Welfare Associations 
through the application of Decree No. 35,955 of 19 November 
1946, relative to the control of the sale of newspapers) has 
not been without influence, since the number of boys 
employed in hawking papers is gradually decreasing. Where 
in 1942 there were 600 boys under 16 engaged in this way, 
to-day there are only 50, and there is every reason to hope 
that soon they will all have disappeared from the streets 
of Lisbon. 

The Society is carrying on its mission, caring not only 
for child street-vendors, but for all those who, because of 
their environment, either at their place of work or elsewhere, 
are exposed to the danger of being drawn into delinquency 
or who are already delinquent. 

Sometimes the children themselves come to us; some- 
times it is their parents. Six hundred and twenty children 
have already passed through the three Hostels and we have 
remained in contact with 530 families. Now and then cases 
are sent to us by the Juvenile Courts of Lisbon and Coimbra 
of boys who have been placed under probation or sentenced 
conditionally. 

A word should also be said of our little monthly paper, 
QO Ardina (The Young Newsvendor), which helps to raise 
funds for running the three Hostels, as their fixed income 
covers only half their budget. The journal also propagates 
the deeper meaning of the training, illustrated by simple 
stories of daily life in the Hostels. Over and above this, the 
paper also has an educational purpose, for the boys them- 
selves are invited to contribute, and they take a delight in 
testifying to the education they have received. No one will 
fail to see the significance of a statement a boy has thought 
out for himself, put into writing, and then sees in print. 

Attention may usefully be drawn to the educational 
value of the summer camps organised by the Society, to which 
groups of 45 boys are sent every year for a fortnight. A 
special theme is chosen, for instance, The Early History of 
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Portugal, The Work of the Missions, The Early Christians. 
This is the only time in the year when the boys leave their 
usual environment. 


The Education of Young Newsvendors Society has been 
in existence for ten years now, and it is incontestable that 
the boys have made good progress. Although they are 
still called “ Ardinas ”, this term no longer summons up the 
idea of roaming the streets, but of their “ ardour ” in striving 
to reach an ideal; in fact, they have every right to consider 
themselves as humble constructive elements of the Portu- 
guese community. 


In conclusion, we give an outline of the educational 
methods followed by the Education of Young Newsvendors 
Society ; the results justify us in believing that they are 
particularly appropriate for the character-building of children. 


ARBITRARY RULE AND LICENCE 


In education, as in politics, the problem is to choose 
between two attitudes : authority or freedom. 

Some educationists think that strict discipline must be 
applied, that absolute silence must reign during class, that 
serious rhythmic games must be organised for the children, 
and that discipline must never be relaxed. And they 
imagine that when they have succeeded in inculcating good 
manners, even though they may be a bit superficial, and when 
the children speak in a low respectful voice to the teacher, 
that they have been educated and their character “ formed ”. 

Parents hold the same views—they impose their will 
on their children, decide everything for them without 
consulting them at all, choose what studies they shall go 
in for, what profession they shall follow, and so on. 

Reaction against this system of education, which started 
with Rousseau and “ Emile ”, has been continued by other 
eminent educationists like Maria Montessori, who proclaim 
the child’s right to freedom, and believe that the ideal system 
of education is one devoid of any discipline, leaving the child 
to take all decisions himself and to solve all his problems. 

Then we see parents trying to anticipate the desires and 
whims of their children, so as to satisfy them in every way. 
That leads to disorder, to the mastery by the children of the 
parents, who complain that they can do nothing with them— 
in fact, they have lost control. 
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That is why one so often sees a lack of education and 
training, a complete confusion ; and parents, like States, are 
faced with the problem : which is better, a system of authority 
or of liberty ? 

What is the ideal method of education, so that each can 
clearly understand his responsibilities and duties ? 

Indeed, it is not a question of adopting either system, 
for both are wrong; truth lies in the middle way, and both 
methods must. be combined to reach the ideal. 

Not arbitrary rule, but rather an authority which makes 
itself felt through persuasion, not force. 

Not licence, but a training of the pupil’s conscience 
which will help to free him from his instincts and train 
character and will. 

The problem is to reconcile authority and freedom by 
admitting : 


(1) That there can be no education without adult 
influence on the child. The educator must, therefore, himself 
cultivate the virtues that he wishes to encourage in his 
pupil. 
(2) Education, being the natural continuation of pro- 
creation and birth, must develop the child’s personality and 
direct his steps towards the common good, and towards God. 


(3) Freedom does not mean freedom to do as one likes, 
but the right to achieve self-realisation and to develop 
one’s personality in the service of God and one’s neighbour. 


How is this problem to be solved in practice ? 


It is a mistake for the teacher to impose too strict a 
discipline, which is merely external. How often one sees 
children leaving school in a state of wild excitment and 
shouting at the top of their voices! This is a sign that they 
have been repressed. 

But it is equally a mistake to tolerate disorder in a 
class. 

The ideal is that the children should remain attentive 
and interested, but not to insist on complete silence. The 
teacher however must not tolerate conversation except what 
is necessary to understand the subject under discussion. 

In our Hostels this is the kind of discipline that reigns 
during lessons, and when they leave the classroom, where 
they were allowed to say what they had to say, they do so 
quietly and naturally. 
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Certainly, discipline is needed, as those who leave a 
child to his own devices will find to their cost. For the 
child will always end by getting bored with too much liberty. 

But it must be a discipline freely accepted, which comes 
from within, and not, as in too many institutions and even 
families, one that is imposed from without. 

There should be a few simple rules, but once adopted 
they must be kept and the children should take pleasure 
in observing them. 

Many educationists have failed to understand to what 
extent the child loves order and discipline, so long as these 
are not imposed, but offered to him, and so long as we are 
successful in inspiring the desire for them. 

Then they would know, we are convinced, what kind 
of authority to exercise upon their pupils—the prestige of 
an authority that comes from someone who has achieved 
what he set out to do, and who is prepared with boundless 
patience not only to supervise, but to avert evil by guiding 
the child towards the Truth and towards God. 


FIRMNESS AND TOLERANCE 


We have stated above that the important thing is 
not so much the theoretical knowledge of pedagogical 
methods, nor yet their practical application, as the under- 
standing of a few basic principles capable of giving a balanced 
direction to the young, principles which reconcile paradoxical 
attitudes and, under watchful and loving guidance, prepare 
the way for the Grace of God to enter. 

Arbitrary authority or mass education cannot educate, 
any more than can education based on total freedom or on 
so-called. self-education. 

Over and above all, the educator must completely 
identify himself with his vocation: to guide the children 
towards right, towards God, threading a way through many 
paths and vocations and through the complex qualities and 
faults of human nature. He must be very tolerant, but 
firm, and must never for a moment waver in hope. 

Tolerant : that is, he must understand the child tho- 
roughly, his need for expression and for gaiety, the faults 
inherent in: his nature or due to his age; but at the same 
time he must never weary of or abandon his task, which 
is to educate. 

Firm : that is, he must be constantly alert to the natural 
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and spiritual reactions of the child, to guide him towards 
right with unshakeable confidence, while placing all his 
hope and faith in Divine Providence. 

It is only in a climate of profound and compassionate 
love, ever on the watch, that true education can be achieved. 


DISCIPLINE 


A word should be said concerning discipline and the 
ways and means of exerting true discipline, that which 
springs from within, and not the reverse, which is the kind 
we usually see. ; 

These two methods are poles apart: inner discipline is 
brought about in a simple and homely atmosphere, which 
leads the child to understand that he must dominate his 
senses, his self, must desire and seek meditation, because 
he knows that only in this way can he draw near to God 
and attain self-realisation. 

Discipline must, therefore, never be imposed from 
without, but transmitted consciously and deliberately. 

The teacher must manage to gain short periods of silence, 
for instance when the boys are about to mount or descend 
the stairs, at the beginning or at the close of a class, or in the 
refectory, he must try to induce a moment of meditation or 
silence by saying in an even voice : “ Now you may dismiss 
(or come in) quietly. ” 

Should one of them nevertheless speak, the teacher might 
say, still in the same even tone: “ Only Sebastian could not 
manage it—what a pity! ” 

It is not by getting annoyed and shouting “ Silence, 
discipline ! ” that a teacher gains obedience. Silence, medita- 
tion and discipline are, so to speak, the “climate” that 
must be created round the child, and that can be done only 
if the teacher himself sets the example of silence, meditation 
and discipline. 

The whole secret of the education to be given to a child, 
the freely accepted discipline which comes from within, 
lies in the respect the educator himself shows for the adopted 
principles, the elements of which he conveys to his pupils 
in every one of his words and acts. 

It is this kind of discipline only which contributes 
effectively to the character-training of the child ; the other, 
because it is imposed from above, or because it demands long 
periods of silence which are incompatible with the child’s 
8 
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natural need for gaiety and to let off steam, ends by provoking 
a secret and constant revolt, which sooner or later leads to 
deformation of character. 


REPRIMAND -AND PUNISHMENT 


There are some teachers—or so-called teachers—who 
mete out punishment and get annoyed as if they wanted to 
revenge themselves, or who rule by force, and are surprised 
at the pitiful results of their methods. 

You may often hear them say: “I can’t do anything 
with this boy—or girl,” in other words, they have come to 
the end of their punishments and their anger. If only they 
could be brought to see that instead of despairing of their 
charges, they ought to despair of themselves ! 

The true educator never gets angry—and never punishes 
without taking the trouble to explain to the child the fault 
he has committed, and without bringing him to the admission 
that if he is being scolded, reprimanded or punished, it is 
for his own good. In so far as the child does not understand 
that atonement is necessary to prevent him from forgetting 
his offence and repeating it, the punishment fails of its effect. 

Furthermore, reprimand or punishment must be pro- 
portionate to the offence, neither too lenient nor too harsh, 
and the child should be told so that he knows what he may 
and may not do. Children must feel that their shortcomings 
are treated fairly and loyally, and that the teacher’s only 
wish is to prevent the misdemeanour happening again. 

For there is naturally a scale in the reprimands and 
penalties : first there must be a warning against the danger, 
then a reprimand and at the same time a full explanation 
must be given of the offence. Lastly, the punishment ordain- 
ed must be in conformity with the gravity of the offence. 
For instance, if a child has been lazy or turbulent during 
lessons, an extra hour’s study would be appropriate ; if two 
boys have been fighting, they would both be deprived of the 
recreation hour, or perhaps it would be proper just for them 
to shake hands and forgive each other. 

The child must be taught to understand and to detest 
the fault he has committed, and evil in general. It goes 
without saying that the chastisement must be of a moral 
nature and not corporal, although some educators think the 
latter method is a short cut to character formation ! 

















The Illegitimate Children of Foreign 
Servicemen * 


By Dr. Luise FRANKENSTEIN, 
Assistant Head, Research Department of the I.U.C.W. 


At all times, when foreign troops are stationed in an 
allied country or conquered territory, the inevitable conse- 
quence is that some illegitimate children are born. It is a 
subject which never fails to stir public opinion, particularly 
if the fathers are of another colour ; articles with sensational 
headlines appear in the papers, and the mothers are liable 
to be objects of pity or scorn. 

Meeting with these “ occupation children ” in the course 
of their work in Germany and Austria, several of the member 
organisations of the International Union for Child Welfare 
raised the question whether it was desirable that special 
measures should be taken in respect to the Coloured children. 
No answer could, however, be given without being in posses- 
sion of the facts. 

A preliminary study revealed that it made no substantial 
difference whether the fathers belonged to Allied or to 
Occupation Forces, and that the proper method of approach 
was to study the situation as it affected the illegitimate 
children of foreign servicemen in general in the country 
concerned. For convenience the study was limited to 
a number of European countries, but the same problem— 
with certain variations—exists in many other parts of the 
world. 

The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. drew up two question- 
naires, one covering all the children born of foreign service- 
men, and the other the Coloured children only. Replies to 
the former were received from authorities or private 
child welfare agencies in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands and Norway. 


1 The full report of which this article is a digest can be obtained 
from the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. It is written in German. 
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Replies to the second questionnaire were furnished by 
social workers in Austria, Belgium and Germany in the form 
of case histories of Coloured children, 


I. THe CHILDREN OF FOREIGN SERVICEMEN IN GENERAL 
Statistical Information 4 


For several of the countries it is quite impossible to 
evaluate even approximately the number of children fathered 
by foreign soldiers. This is the case in Belgium, France, 
Greal Britain, Italy and the Netherlands. In all these 
countries an increase in the number of illegitimate children 
born during the years corresponding to the presence of 
foreign servicemen was recorded ; but doubtless there were a 
number of contributing factors. 

In Great Britain the newspapers spoke of 10,000 Coloured 
children, but in 1948 the League of Coloured Peoples had only 
775 cases on their files. In Italy, of the estimated 5,000 
children born of foreign troops, approximately 1,500 are 
Coloured. In the Netherlands it was estimated that 25% of 
all illegitimate children born during the war were the off- 
spring of German soldiers; of those born in 1945-46, 50% 
had English, American or Canadian fathers. There are only 
a few Coloured children. 

In Norway about 8,000 children had German fathers 
and some 75 were the children of Allied troops. There were 
no Coloured children. 

In Denmark it was estimated that the children born of 
German fathers between 1940 and 1945 numbered 5,500. 
The total number of illegitimate births as well as their 
proportion to total births, reached their highest level in 1944 
and 1945. 

At the end of 1951 there were in Germany about 94,000 
children of foreign servicemen, of whom some 3,000 were 
Colqured. Since 1946, when the total figure of illegitimate 
births reached a record level of 116,361, representing 16% 
of the total births, the number has dropped considerably 
until 1951 (71,145, that is to say 9%), but is still ee ee, 
higher than before the war (1938 : 49,644, that is to say, 6%). 

From detailed information received for 8 of the 9 
Lander of Austria, 6,000 children were born of American, 





1 Position as at 31 December 1951. 
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English, French and Russian fathers. The figure cited of 
145 Coloured children is certainly too low; in Vienna, for 
instance, the Coloured children are not registered separately. 
The proportion of illegitimate children in relation to the total 
number of births varies considerably from one Land to 
another. 


Legal Position and Right to Maintenance 


In none of the countries under review does national 
legislation discriminate between illegitimate children in 
general and those fathered by foreign servicemen. When the 
father is a foreigner, the procedure for affiliation orders is, 
however, so complicated and difficult that it is almost 
impossible for the mother to obtain maintenance allowances. 
It may be inferred that the situation is still more complicated 
if the father belongs to the Occupation Forces. Consider, 
for instance, the regulations laid down by the High Com- 
missioners of the Allied Forces in Western Germany, under 
which no legal action may be taken against Allied servicemen 
or other personnel for the payment of maintenance allowances 
without the consent of the High Commissioner of the Zone 
in question. In practice, however, it has been found that 
the children both of Allied and of Occupation troops are 
equally badly off. 

Figures are lacking for most of the countries. In 
Norway 32% of the German fathers legally acknowledged 
paternity and 11% did so effectively by letter or some other 
means ; but only 0.6% contribute to the maintenance of their 
child. 


In Denmark none of the German fathers and very few 
of the Allied soldiers acknowledged their paternity, and the 
authorities have completely given up trying to enforce 
maintenance obligations, as the cost and difficulties involved 
are out of all proportion to the prospects of success. 


In Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy and the Nether- 
lands, efforts have been made, with hardly any success, to 
get members of the Allied Forces who have returned home 
to pay maintenance allowances of their own free will. 


In Germany, on the other hand, it is estimated that 
foreign fathers pay maintenance allowances for 9-10% of 
their illegitimate children, whereas German fathers pay in 
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approx. 73% of the cases. Similar figures are given for 
Vorarlberg in Austria. In any case it is interesting to note 
that according to information on 657 Coloured children in 
Germany, 25% of the fathers have paid or are still paying 
maintenance allowances. 

The proportion of legal or de facto acknowledgements of 
paternity in Germany is not known. In Austria it varies 
considerably from one Land to another. The average? is 
about 19% of formal and 15% of de facto acknowledgements. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that neither 
formal nor de facto acknowledgement of paternity is a 
guarantee that maintenance will be paid. It is therefore 
essential to persist in the effort to secure an International 
Convention for the Enforcement of Maintenance Obligations 
Abroad ?. 

With regard to assistance granted by public or private 
services, the children born of foreign fathers enjoy in all 
countries covered by this study the same rights as other 
children born out of wedlock. In some cases there are 
additional benefits. For instance, the Belgian Red Cross and 
the French Red Cross have distributed clothing and sweets 
to the children of American fathers on behalf of the American 
Red Cross, and have endeavoured, though in vain, to secure 
affiliation orders and maintenance allowances. In Belgium 
a special sponsorship service was set up, while the Associa- 
lion pour la Protection des Muldtres took the Coloured children 
under its care. 


Residence 


In recent years it has often been proposed that special 
Homes should be set up for the children of foreign servicemen 
because it was said that the mothers were so looked down 
upon by their families and neighbours that it was impossible 
for them to keep the children, especially in the case of a 
Coloured child. Our study gave particular attention to this 

oint. 

; Replies received from Germany cover 32,188 children, 
that is to say, about one-third of all the offspring of foreign 
soldiers, including 2,133 Coloured children, i.e., about 70% 





1 For all countries from which information was obtained. 


2 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. VI, 1952, 
No. 5-6, p. 277. 
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of the estimated total in this category. For Austria the 
average has been worked out on information concerning 
2,756 children. It appears that over 86% of the children 
in these two countries are living with their mother or her 
family. (The proportion is slightly lower for the Coloured 
children.) 

In the Netherlands it is estimated that 90% of the children 
live with their mother—not only that, but the mothers 
insist on keeping them. In Germany only 3.5% of the 
mothers (4% where the child is Coloured) wish to have their 
child adopted; in Austria the figures vary between 1.3% 
and 4%, according to the Ldnder. The country with the 
highest proportion of mothers willing to give up their child 
for adoption is Norway (11%). It is clear from the case 
histories which will be analysed in the following chapters, 
that almost all the mothers are ready to work for their 
children and to make any sacrifice to keep them. 





II. THe CoLourep CHILDREN 1 


(See Graph page 85) 


As already stated, we have been able, thanks to the 
co-operation of competent social workers, to obtain case 
histories ? for several hundred of the Coloured children ; 
of these we analysed 657 from Germany, 96 from Austria 
and 68 from Belgium. The German cases equal approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total number of Coloured children 
and can thus be considered as representative. In quality 
this material is, in general, also sufficiently reliable to be 
taken as a valuable source of information. The replies are 
given by trained social workers who are experienced in 
observing and interviewing. It might, however, have been 
useful at times—especially as regards the children’s health 
and their mental development—to have had as well the 
results of examinations by specialists. 


Some Characteristics of the Mothers 


The majority of the mothers were still very young when 
they had their first sexual relations with a Coloured soldier. 


1 Figures in Part II refer to Germany, if not otherwise stated. 
2 Position as in spring 1952. 
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In Germany and Austria 85% were under 30 : 3% were under 
16; 41% in Germany and 45% in Austria were under 21. 

Alike in Germany, Austria or Belgium, 80% were 
unmarried, but eventually a much larger number married 
in Belgium that in the other two countries?. It is impos- 
sible to say without more detailed research why a Belgian is 
less reluctant to marry the mother of a Coloured child than 
a German or an Austrian. Is racial prejudice less pronounced 
there, or did the fact that the father of the child was an 
“Ally ” and not a member of the Occupation Forces play 
a certain role ? 


Education and Occupation 


It appears that the general level of the mother’s schooling 
and intelligence is below average, and as far as they are 
employed most of them perform unskilled tasks. Many had 
not finished elementary school and only 6% had a higher 
education. Those who had concluded secondary school 
represent only 0.8%. A little over half are working, 49% 
of these being unskilled workers, 29% semi-skilled, while 
21% have completed vocational training or an apprentice- 
ship (e.g. dressmaker, hairdresser, children’s nurse, kinder- 
garten teacher, interpreter, etc.), and two are university 
students. 


Character and Morals 


The information on this point refers only to about half 
of the cases. Of these only 2% are described as respectable 
women. 

The observations on the others are not just the opinions 
and personal judgements of the social workers ; for the most 
part they gave facts or character observations in support 
of their conclusions. From the replies it appears that about 
32% are professional prostitutes who specialise in Coloured 
clients (this category covers those who had sexual relations 
with at least four men); that 30%, without being pro- 
fessionals, consorted freely with Negroes; that 20° were 
of ill repute, either because of their conduct or because they 
had been to prison for theft or receiving stolen goods or had 


1 At the time of the interviews in Belgium the number of 
unmarried mothers had gone down to 30%, whereas in Germany 67% 
and in Austria 66% were still single. 
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been in approved schools. Finally 15%, although not of 
bad reputation, were described as lazy, unstable, frivolous 
and lacking self-control. 


Social Background 


In many cases the whole family environment was 
deplorable, and the parents had pushed the girl into the arms 
of the Negro soldier, or at any rate, made no attempt to 
restrain her. Occasionally the mother herself set the 
example. Very often the entire family was pleased to have 
a share in the food and cigarettes provided by the girl’s 
soldier friend. In appreciating these facts, we must of 
course try to recapture the immediate post-war atmosphere, 
when hunger reigned in Germany and Austria. Coloured 
soldiers were specially sought after as they were known 
to be particularly generous. In 10% of the 347 cases for 
which we have information, the parents caused their daughters 
to establish these relations. 

If the girls came from a bad home the parents’ share in 
the responsibility for their daughters’ behaviour is equally 
obvious. This is the case for 17% whose father or mother 
had been in prison, or where the mother was a_ prostitute 
or go-between, or was living with a man of doubtful 
reputation. 

Twenty-six per cent of the young mothers came from a 
broken home and 6% were brought up in institutions or with 
foster families ; in 9% of the cases their own mothers were 
illegitimate ; lastly, 9% were refugees. Only one-fifth of the 
mothers came from happy, stable and respectable homes. 

Particulars are available of the mothers’ parents in 377 
cases: 54% were unskilled workers, 25% artisans, small 
shopkeepers, mechanics or employees, 7% skilled workers, 
10% civil servants or members of the professional classes, 
and 3% were farmers. 


Relations with the Child’s Father 


It is most interesting that the social workers were 
able to obtain from practically half the mothers particulars 
as to the motive of their relations with the child’s father. 

We have already seen that parents deliberately encourag- 
ed their daughter to establish these relations. From the 
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girls’ point of view as well it was a great temptation to 
receive American tinned food, sweets, cigarettes and money. 
Fifty-six per cent of the women stated that the economic 
factor was dominant and this figure is probably too low, as 
one may assume that some women, out of self-deception or 
because it sounded better, called their economic reasons 
“affection ”. 

Seventeen per cent admitted sexual curiosity, physical 
attraction, lowered resistance through alcohol, or simply the 
desire not to be at a disadvantage with friends who were 
proud of their Negro companions. 

Twenty-seven per cent professed sympathy or love as 
the reason for their conduct. Even if this figure must be 
accepted with caution, and that for economic reasons may 
have to be somewhat increased, there is still sufficient evidence 
that an appreciable number of women were genuinely 
attracted to their Coloured lover; if the figure is reduced 
to 20%, it would tally with the cases where there were 
sincere intentions to marry. 

Eighty per cent of the German and all of the Austrian 
replies give information on the length of the relations. They 
range from a single casual meeting, or even rape (3%), to 
marriage. 

Social workers were not content merely with the declara- 
tions of the women, but got further confirmation that there 
really had been rape, or that marriage was seriously intended. 

In Germany 23% and in Austria 36% of the cases were 


casual encounters: “ Y... met the father in the street and 
intimacy occurred only once; she did not know either his 
name or his regiment”. Or the girl saw him when he 


brought his linen to her mother to be washed ; or she met 
him at a dance-hall. 

Sometimes these casual meetings were the starting point 
of a liaison that lasted several months ; sometimes only until 
the Negro found the girl was pregnant. Twenty-four per 
cent of the liaisons in Germany lasted over a year after the 
birth of the child. Of these more than one-third’ had at 
the time of the interview lasted for more than three years. 
In Austria in 32% of the cases relations continued for over 
a year after the child was born. In all these cases there was 
no question of marriage. But in 20% of the German and 
in 6% of the Austrian cases marriage was seriously envisaged 
and proofs given of this intention. 

It is interesting to see that in quite a number of cases 
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(46) a second, or even third, Negro friend of the mother took 
an interest in the child and contributed to its support. 
Thirty-six even wanted to marry the mother and adopt the 
child. 


The Mothers’ Attitude Toward the Child 


This is one of the most important points for the future 
of the child and one to which the social workers have very 
rightly given serious attention. They supplemented their 
own knowledge by comments made by members of the 
family and by other people in a position to observe mother 
and child. The question “Would you be prepared to have 
the child adopted ?” was added as a further means of checking 
up on their impressions. From the affirmative replies they 
drew a distinction between the mothers who wanted to get 
rid of the child and those who wanted him to have the best 
chances in life, even if it meant a sacrifice on their part. 

In the three countries under review, approximately 73% 
of the mothers had a positive attitude towards the child, 
and about 14% a negative one; the rest were indifferent. 

If these figures are considered in relation to the data on 
the mothers and their home environment, it is specially inter- 
esting to note the high proportion who are deeply attached to 
their children, take great pains to bring them up, and work to 
contribute to their support, especially as one should take 
into account the fact that the children for the most part 
betray their Coloured origin and thus expose their mothers 
to the unkind remarks of neighbours as well as their own 
families. Those who reject the child do so partly because 
his colour is a source of embarrassment, because he reminds 
them of an incident in their lives they would rather forget, 
or quite simply, because they are indifferent. In this last 
case, the women were not ready either physically or mentally 
for motherhood, or they were frivolous or lazy women who 
would not have cared any better for a White child. 

Of 603 mothers in Germany, 92 were prepared to have 
the child adopted, in half of these cases with the idea of 
giving him a better chance in life. Although it would have 
been a wrench to part with him they were prepared to send 
him to America, either to his father or to another Negro 
family, because they believed that life there was easier for 
Coloured people. 
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The Fathers 


Unfortunately there is little data concerning them 
available, even when the question of marriage was envisaged. 
The majority were American Negroes, but there were also a 
few Moroccans and Porto-Ricans. We have already men- 
tioned that in several cases the mother ignored both the 
name of her partner and his regiment ; sometimes she knew 
his Christian name only. 

Where they are referred to they appear to be good- 
hearted. The boys from Porto Rico are quite particularly 
praised for their kindness and charm. Many Coloured 
soldiers have given proof of generosity and, as we mentioned 
earlier, have contributed to the support of their child more 
often than did White soldiers. 

A few continued to write and send parcels even after 
they returned home. Forty-eight Negroes have expressed 
the desire to have their child come to America where they 
would adopt him. 

Of the 20% of the fathers who, apparently, wanted to 
marry their German partners, only one has actually done so ; 
in Austria, out of 96 cases and promises of marriage, one 
marriage has effectively taken place. It is only fair to add 
that sometimes obstacles independent of the man’s good- 
will have prevented the marriage. 

However, the fact is that all too often the man just 
disappeared. 


The Children 


At the time of the survey the oldest children were barely 
six years old. It should be borne in mind, in connection 
with the adjustment of these children to their environment, 
which will be referred to later, that up to that age the child 
has little contact with the world outside his immediate family 
circle. A small Coloured child is almost always. attractive, 
and it is easy to read between the lines of many case histories 
that their charm had won over not only the parents and 
friends of the mother, but also the social worker. 

Only in a minority of cases (16% in Germany and 22% 
in Austria) does the child’s appearance not betray his origin 
In 67% of those in Germany and 72% in Austria, the child’s 
Coloured blood is obvious. For the remainder, the signs, 
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though not flagrant, are nevertheless visible: black and 
brilliant eyes, dark skin, crimpy hair, full lips, or a peculiar 
grace in walking, playing or dancing. 


Physical Development and Health 


The data secured are not based on medical examinations, 
but merely upon the observations of the social worker and 
the particulars she was able to glean. Hence they are but 
of relative value; there is, nevertheless, evidence that the 
physical health of the Coloured children raises no special 
problems. For instance, there is nothing to indicate that 
they are more subject to colds than other children. 

In Germany, their health record is good in 82%, middling 
in 14%, and bad in 4% of the cases. In Austria, their phy- 
sical development and health are said to be satisfactory in 

77% of the cases. These statements are of interest especially 
in relation to the average development and health of the 
other children of the district who served as a point of com- 
parison for the social worker. If one considers the poor 
environment of these children it seems doubtful that their 
health is really as good as it appears to be from the figures 
and it would be most useful to undertake a more thorough 
and objective study of this question. 


Mental Development 


Here again observations of a scientific nature are lacking. 
In Germany 76% of the children are described as normal, 
20% as particularly bright for their age and 4% as under 
the average ; the corresponding figures for Austria are 79%, 
15% and 5%. In view of the same social workers’ observa- 
tions on the mental level of the mothers, one wonders whether 
they have not taken as a sign of intelligence the characteristic 
vivacity of Coloured children, which ‘probably exceeds that 
of their German and Austrian contemporaries. During the 
coming years, when the children will be at school, it will be 
possible to have a more objective idea of their intellectual 
capacities. 


Personality and Emotional Life 


Certain character traits reappear so often in. these case 
histories that one may well ask whether they are not typical 
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and rooted in the same causes in spite of their apparent 
contradiction. The most frequent remark is: “ A. is excep- 
tionally vivacious ”, then in decreasing order of frequency : 
“B. is very shy—very trusting and ‘affectionate—irritable 
and quarrelsome— touchy (about his origin)—always wants 
to show off—difficult child, on the: whole.” 

A great many of the younger Coloured children are not 
yet aware that they are different from the other children of 
the neighbourhood, but the extreme shyness of 81 children 
is probably often the result of feeling that they are not like 
the others or of being rejected in their games by the White 
children. Fifty-one suffer already from a “ Negro complex ” 
owing to the taunts and persecutions to which they are 
subjected. They are ashamed of their colour, or else aggressive 
and always on the defensive. Others, again, compensate for 
their feeling of inferiority by showing off. They are imperti- 
nent, talk in a loud voice, swagger and try to call attention 
to themselves. Sixty children were found to be of an 
irritable and quarrelsome temperament, but almost always 
the report went on: “ The child soon calms down and then 
is particularly amiable and affectionate.” 





Residence 


The children’s great need for affection is happily nearly 
always satisfied. Four-fifths of them live with their mother 
or her relatives who are genuinely attached to them. A 
few grandparents—the grandfather especially—reject the 
child, but many have given it a home if the daughter could 
not look after it herself; in some casés uncles or aunts have 
assumed the responsibility. 

In Germany and Austria the mothers who have kept 
their child are nearly always single women. In the few 
cases where they have married a White man and have been 
unable to have the child live with them he has been left 
with the mother’s relatives or in the care of a foster family. 
In Belgium, on the contrary, where one-third of the mothers 
have married, the husband has not only accepted the child 
but occasionally even acknowledged him. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the children who 
have been rejected by their immediate families are the 
exception. As a rule they win all hearts by their charm, 
their amusing mimicry and affectionate ways. They often 
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call forth pity, too, from adults who expect the children will 
meet with difficulties in life. Some of the case histories, 
however, describe less fortunate situations. “The child is 
looked down upon by the neighbours—children as well as 
adults—and he is often taunted with his origin.” 

“ X ... is often hurt by the unkind remarks of passers-by.” 

“Y. gets on well with the children of the neighbour- 
hood, but the adults sometimes insult him ”, etc. 


Conclusions 


Our last question was: “Do you consider it necessary 
thal any special measures should be taken in the interests of 
the Coloured child, and if so which ? ” 

Eighty-nine per cent of the German and 85% of the 
Ausirian replies were negative; our correspondents thus 
concluded that the conditions of the children were satisfactory. 
Over half the measures proposed in the other replies have 
nothing to do with the colour of the child; they demand 
better housing for the family, or suggest sending the child 
to a summer camp. 

Only 5% of the German and 7% of the Austrian replies 
call for some intervention as the mother rejects the child 
because of his origin, since he is an impediment to her marry- 
ing, or because the neighbours are hostile to him, which up- 
sets his stability and sometimes gives rise to educational 
difficulties. 

Occasionally the solution is recommended of setting up 
a special Home for Coloured children, or of sending them 
to America for adoption by Negro families. A few rare 
cases of adoption by the father or by another American Negro 
have been recorded, but it is known that in the U.S. offers 
of adoptive homes from Coloured people are comparatively 
much less frequent than those from White couples. 

It is therefore illusory to look for a solution to the 
problems that are already apparent or that may later deve- 
lop in the possibility of transferring the children to their 
fathers’ native country. For the most part the children will 
have to grow up in the countries in which they were born. 
How can we facilitate their assimilation ? 

We have already mentionéd in the first part of this 
study the necessity to reduce the economic burdens of the 
mother and the child by securing maintenance allowances 
from the father. But in the case of the Coloured child there 
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are, in addition, psychological difficulties that will have to 
be overcome or dealt with in time if these children are not 
to become anti-social elements. It is not only a question 
of educating the child himself, but of educating his environ- 
ment and public opinion in general. The case histories 
received show clearly the pedagogical errors made in the 
environment : people taunt the child or despise him, or, on 
the contrary, spoil him or play with him as one might with 
a kitten. What we should aim at is that his neighbours 
and then his teachers and schoolmates treat him like any 
other child. In those rare cases where a child has to be 
placed in an institution it should be an ordinary one and not 
a special Home for Coloured children. 

The best help one can give to Coloured children, therefore, 
is to make them feel that they are whole-heartedly accepted 
for themselves and treated according to the same criteria 
as the other children in their environment. 








INFORMATION 





International Child Welfare 
Movement 


THE 1.U.C.W. 


Fifteenth Session of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the International Union for Child 
Welfare convened in Geneva from 4-7 March, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Gordon Morier. In attendance were: M. O. Binder 
(Zurich), Brigadier T. W. Boyce (London), Dr. P. W. Braestrup 
(Hellerup), Mr. I. Cloetta (Oslo), Mme C. Dedijer-Kicevac (Belgrade), 
Dr. J. Huber (Paris), Judge M. Ch. de Jong (The Hague), Mrs. M. 
Levinson accompanied by Mr. L. E. Norbeck (Stockholm), Mme Y. 
Névejan (Brussels) and Dr. R. P. Saunders (New York). 

Upon the recommendation of its Affiliations Sub-Committee, 
and subject to the approval of the next General Council, the Executive 
Committee admitted as full members the Child Welfare authorities 
of Upper and Lower Austria and of Land Salzburg. The Child 
Welfare Society of Guatemala, the National Association Pro 
Infancia of San Salvador, and the Mabaret el Tailim wal Mouassa 
of Syria were accepted as associate members. 

The Indian Council for Child Welfare was formally accepted in 
place of the All-India Save. the Children Committee, which has been 
incorporated into it. Upon the proposal of the Yugoslav Red Cross, 
the Yugoslav Council for Child Welfare, of which it is now a 
constituent member, was admitted as a full member in its stead. 

It took note, with deep regret, of the dissolution of the Argen- 
tine Section, in December 1952, following financial difficulties. 

The Committee adopted the accounts for the financial year 1952, 
which closed with a much lower deficit than had been anticipated, 
and the draft budget for 1953. 

After having heard a report by the Secretary General on the 
Bombay Conference !, the Committee unanimously passed a vote of 
thanks expressing its gratitude to the Government of India, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, the Minister of Health, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, and to members of the Organising Committee. It 
also approved the constitution of a Continuation Committee to be 
called “ The I.U.C.W. Committee for Asian Countries.” 

The Executive awarded the I.U.C.W. Medal of Merit to the 
chief organisers who had so brilliantly ensured the success of the 
Bombay Conference, as well as to Miss Mary Dingman, the Union’s 
able and valued representative at United Nations HQ in New York. 





1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1953, No. 1. 
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Later in these pages will be found a special note on the Inter- 
national Children’s Drawing Competition, organised by the Union’s 
Danish Branch, to whom the Committee tendered its warmest 
congratulations. 

Miss Ferguson, in charge of relations with non-governmental 
organisations at the European Office of UNkrA, made a statement 
to the Committee on the position of relief to war victims in Korea. 
So far, only international organisations having a branch in Korea 
have been able to set to work. Miss Ferguson encouraged members 
of the Union wishing to co-operate to submit definite projects now }. 

On behalf of his compatriots, Dr. de Jong expressed deepest 
thanks for the many tokens of sympathy and assistance the Nether- 
lands has received at the time of the floods. Brigadier Boyce 
(Great Britain) and Mme Névejan (Belgium) did likewise for their 
respective countries. Dr. de Jong pointed out how useful it was 
to have gifts specially earmarked for the children, as official grants 
and the proceeds of public appeals were applied, of course, without 
discrimination to all the victims. In England, said Brig. Boyce, the 
Save the Children Fund intended to open temporary play nurseries, 
where mothers could leave their young children so as to be able to 
devote their time to putting their homes in order. 

In regard to the refugee question, Mrs. Levinson, President of 
Rddda Barnen (Sweden), said that her organisation planned to set 
up a day nursery and a children’s sick bay in Berlin for the refugees 
from the Eastern Zone; similar centres would be set up ina large 
reception camp in the Western Zone. The Danish and Swedish 
organisations are also operating relief actions for the German refugees. 


The Committee adopted the following general resolutions : 


At its Session held in Geneva from 4-7 March 1953, the 
Executive Committee of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, 


Deeply concerned about the fate of the ever-increasing 
numbers of refugees fleeing into Western Germany from the 
Eastern Zone, and in particular at the suffering of the uprooted 
children, 


1. Strongly supports the appeal recently made by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for inter- 
national action ; 


2. Urges that steps be taken to shorten the provisional 
stay of these refugees in such precarious conditions, and 

that every assistance be given to hasten the resettlement 
of these refugees within Western Germany and/or in other 
countries, and 


1 Brig. Boyce, General Secretary of the Save the Children Fund 
(London) and Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
I.U.C.W., left at the beginning of May for Korea, with a view to 
arranging. the details of this co-operation under the auspices of the 
I.U.C.W. and of various of its member organisations. 
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3. Requests that the present resolution be officially com- 
municated to the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and to all other interested bodies. 


In liaison with the European Broadcasting Union, the Com- 
mittee has taken the necessary steps to organise the first World 
Children’s Day on 5 October 1953, in conformity with the decision 
of the General Council (1952). The broadcast will be on a common 
scheme, although details will be adapted to the listening habits and 
tastes of each country. 

Finally, the Executive Committee unanimously accepted, with 
great pleasure, the invitation extended by.the Yugoslav Council for 
Child W elfare to hold the next World Child Welfare Congress in that 
country, in the late summer of 1954. 


The next session of the Executive Committee will be held at 
The Hague at the end of October 1953, by kind invitation of the 
Union’s “Dutch member organisations. 


International Drawing Competition for Children 


At its London Session in 1950, the General Council of the 
I.U.C.W. unanimously accepted the proposal of its Danish Branch, 
Red Barnet (Save the Children) that an international children’s 
drawing competition to illustrate a number of the Fairy Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen, the well-known Danish writer, whose 
imaginative stories still continue to delight every new generation of 
children, should be held under the auspices of the Union. 

The competition was organised by the Secretariat of Red Barnet, 
and to a large extent by Miss Ella Fog, one of its members. In 
liaison with the Hans Andersen Society, Red Barnet selected as 
subjects the ten following Tales: The Ugly Duckling, The Little 
Mermaid, The Little Match- Seller, The Staunch Tin Soldier, The 
Tinder-Box, The Emperor’s New Clothes, The Nightingale, The 
Princess and the Pea, The Swineherd, and Thumbelina. 

Under the rules, the competition was open to children up to 
16 years, and each country taking part was invited to send in 100 
of its best drawings, that is to say, ten for each Tale. These were 
addressed to the Secretariat of Red Barnet in Copenhagen, with a 
view to mounting an international exhibition, which was afterwards 
to be split up in a number of travelling exhibitions and placed at 
the disposal of the sister organisations who had arranged the compe- 
tition in their country. 

In all the 44 countries which took part, the children whose 
drawings were selected received a certificate from Red Barnet and the 
Union. 

The international exhibition (which will remain open for five 
months) was officially inaugurated on 1 May, in a pavilion of the Tivoli, 
the centre of popular culture in Copenhagen, in the presence of Her 
Majesty The Queen of Denmark, who has conferred her high patronage 
on Red Barnet, and the leaders of that organisation. The Danish 
Authorities, thé Diplomatic Corps, the Executive Committee and the 
Secretariat of the Union were represented. 

The speakers on this occasion were Professor Flemming Hvid- 
berg, Minister of Education; Mrs. C. Fuglsang-Damgaard, President 
of Red Barnet; Judge M. Ch. de Jong, member of the Union’s 
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Executive Committee, and Mr. Kai Simonsen, Chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee. 

As was but natural, the drawings coming from so many different 
parts of the world showed widely diverse interpretations of the 
subjects, yet the fundamental characteristics of children—their 
confidence and ingenuity—were apparent everywhere, a universality 
which it is indeed encouraging to observe. 

The Union is deeply grateful to Red Barnet for so ably conducting 
this great and admirable competition, and in having thus contributed 
to strengthen the bonds of world brotherhood, so heartening at a 
time when subjects of disharmony and anxiety are all too abundant. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Social Commission 


The meeting of the Social Commission at New York from May 
4-20, 1953 provided an opportunity to review the U.N. activities 
in the social field under four main headings : 


Community Organisation and Development 


This covers a variety of services or centres run by the people 
themselves or with their co-operation for their own benefit. A 
wealth of material from a great many countries was collected and 
analysed !. The report of one government pointed out that the 
collection of the material had helped to focus interest on important 
phases of community organisation and stimulated an appreciation 
of the contribution made by various organisations. In order to 
present broad territorial programmes and outstanding projects from 
the administrative, cultural and social points of view, so that other 
countries may realise what it is possible to plan and accomplish 
under a given set of conditions, a number of national monographs 
are to be published in the course of 1953. 

For the industrially-developed countries the trend is towards 
the establishment of associations, councils or centres serving the 
health, cultural, recreational and social needs of local communities. 
For under-developed areas, projects are often related to economic 
improvements, agrarian reforms, resettlement programmes, «nd so 
on; they sometimes constitute an essential integral part of the 
national economic and social programmes. It is noteworthy, 
however, says the report prepared by the Secretariat, that the 
programmes are very seldom examined to check the value of 
approaches and methods used unless evident failure forces the 
agency concerned to do so. 

Special surveys and case studies have been started under U.N. 
auspices in various parts of the world. Technical assistance in this 
field is already given to a number of Member States. 


National Programmes for Family and Child Welfare 


The strengthening of national programmes was fostered by the 
appointment of regional social welfare advisers in the Far East, 


1 B/C/N.5/289/add.1. 
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the Middle East, the Caribbean and certain sections of South America, 
the loan of experts to 15 countries and the award of 60 fellowships 
or scholarships in 1952-53. There has been close co-operation with 
specialised agencies in the setting up of a comprehensive plan for 
the social services in Burma and efforts to improve child nutrition. 

The studies undertaken on various aspects of child and family 
welfare also contribute to improved standards in this field. The 
study on Adoption prepared with the co-operation of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare is to be published in the course 
of the year and the study of Standards of Care for Children in 
Institutions will be ready for publication in 1953-54. 


Concerted Practical Action of the U.N. and Specialised Agencies 


The extensive report prepared by the Secretariat! attracted 
most favourable comments. Social progress cannot be achieved 
without economic development, the improvement of public and 
individual health and more widespread education. 

Essential conditions for success are the scale of the projects, 
i.e. being certain that the available resources are sufficient to see 
them through, their careful adaptation to local conditions and 
suitably trained personnel. 

The debate brought emphasis on a number of other points: 
the need to knit social and economic development together so that 
industrialisation would not result in social problems; the need to 
preserve the family unit in a period of rapid economic and social 
change ; the need for protective social legislation in areas undergoing 
industrialisation ; the urgent need for more trained social workers ; 
and the need for a combined attack on disease, hunger, poor housing, 
illiteracy and other social problems. 

In an annex to the general resolution approved by 14 votes, 
none against and 4 abstentions, are listed “ essential elements of a 
programme of practical action in the social field ”. 


The general considerations include : 


(1) Programmes should be carried out in “a sense of urgency ” 
and efforts should be concerted ; 


(2) Interdependence of economic and social advances should be 
recognised. Domestic resources in most countries will not 
permit rapid expansion of necessary social services without 
adequate national economic developments and the promotion 
of international trade on an equitable basis. On the other 
hand, efforts to raise productivity may be enhanced by social 
measures. 


(3) International social programmes should be based on the prin- 
ciple of recognition and protection of the family as the basic 
social unit of society, toward which action to promote the raising 
of living standards should be directed. 


(4) The programmes should concentrate on under-developed areas 
and on projects which are developed by national governments 
and will most effectively meet their needs, yield early and 


1 E/CN.5/291. 
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permanent results, where possible, and reach a maximum 
number of people, and assist in development of necessary 
local and national organisations for administering social pro- 
grammes. 


The Future of UNICEF 


There were many tributes paid to the work of Unicer following 
a comprehensive statement by Mr. A. Lindt, the Chairman of the 
Unicer Board. A _ resolution was adopted recommending the 
continuation of UnicEF along the lines laid down by the Assembly 
nearly three years ago but without any specified time limit. 

The resolution was passed by nine votes in favour, none against 
and one abstention, the USA, which had not yet formulated its 
position on the future of UNICEF. 

Representatives of a great many non-governmental organisa- 
tions attended the proceedings, including Miss Mary Dingman, the 
I.U.C.W. Consultant, who commented on two statements sent by 
the Union, one on the strengthening of national programmes for family 
and child welfare and the other on UNICEF. 


Commission of Human Rights 


As was anticipated, the Commission of Human Rights, meeting 
in Geneva for its Ninth Session from 7 April to 30 May 1953, was 
unable to get through all the points on its agenda. Once more, 
therefore, it was not able to take a stand on the Draft Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child prepared by the Social Commission. 

The greater part of the work was devoted to Draft International 
Covenants relative to human rights and to implementing them, in 
particular, the setting up of a committee to deal with complaints 
of violation of the Covenants. One of these concerns civil and 
political rights; the other, economic, social and cultural rights. 

One of the points which provoked most discussion in the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights was equality in the right to 
marry. The Commission on the Status of Women recommended 
the insertion, purely and simply, of Art. 16 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights in the Covenant. This Article reads as follows: 


(1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 


(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent 
of the intending spouses. 


(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society 
and is entitled to protection by society and the State. 


Practically all the speakers were in favour of the principle of 
equality of rights; but some questioned merely the advisability of 
including Art. 16 as it stood ; others objected to the substance of the 
Article or to its wording. Discussion was very lively and finally 
the following text was agreed upon by 10 votes with 7 abstentions: 


(1) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society 
and is entitled to protection by society and the State. 
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(2) The right of men and women of full age to marry and to found 
a family shall be recognised. 


(3) No marriage shall be entered into without the free and full 
consent of the intending spouses. 


(4) The legislation of the States parties to this Covenant shall be 
directed toward equality of rights and responsibilities for the 
apr as to marriage, during. marriage and at its dissolution. 
In the latter case the law shall lay down special measures for the 
protection of any children of the marriage. 


As to putting the Covenants into effect, contrary to the hopes 
of representatives of the non-governmental organisations, the Com- 
mission adopted the principle that only States should have the right 
to submit complaints. 


During the discussion of the Reports of the Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination, the Commission decided, among 
other things, to give further study “to the desirability of preparing 
recommendations with a view to eliminating... any discrimination 
which may, in existing social conditions, be practised against persons 
born out of wedlock, and in particular to prepare recommendations 
with a view to eliminating the disclosure of illegitimacy in extracts 
from official documents delivered to third parties.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 
Sixth Assembly 


The Sixth World Health Assembly (held at Geneva from 5- 
22 May) will go down in the history of the World Health Organisa- 
tion as the occasion for paying tribute to its first Director-General, 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, who is now about to retire. He received 
unanimous and very affectionate praise from the delegates for his 
great qualities of leadership in guiding the destinies of the World 
Health Organisation from the blueprint stage in 1946 to its present 
status as one of the greatest of the world organisations. 

The Non-Governmental Organisations regret with the delegates 
and the members of the Secretariat of WHO that this inspired and 
inspiring leader has decided to resign from his post. Not long ago 
the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. expressed this feeling in 
the terms of this resolution : 


The Executive Committee of the International Union for 
Child Welfare, meeting in Geneva from 4-7 March 1953, 


Having learned of the resignation of Dr. Brock Chisholm 
as Director-General of the World Health Organisation, 


Desires to express to Dr. Brock Chisholm together with 
its deep regret at this decision its heartiest congratulations for 
the remarkable way in which he has conducted the work of the 
World Health Organisation since its inception, 


Expresses its appreciation to Dr. Brock Chisholm, in parti- 
cular, for the active interest he has always taken in WHO 
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relations with the non-governmental organisations and from 
which the I.U.C.W. has derived much benefit on several occasions, 


Extends its best wishes for Dr. Brock Chisholm’s future 
career and trusts that he will continue, in particular, to assist 
the international child welfare movement with his wise counsel 
and great experience. 


On the last day of the World Health Assembly in his farewell 
address Dr. Chisholm reviewed the major achievements of WHO 
in these words : 


What seven years ago was only a concept has become a 
living reality. Throughout the five Continents, experts and 
teams of WHO are to-day assisting national health authorities 
in developing and perfecting: their means of controlling illness 
and of assuring better health. Because of WHO, and all those 
working beside WHO, epidemics and diseases, which hitherto 
have been killing and incapacitating millions of people, are no 
longer considered as normal hazards of human life. Thanks 
to a great number of health projects undertaken individually 
or collectively by the states who joined in WHO, there is fresh 
hope for the great majority of the populations of the world 
whose strength to live and capacity to work is still undermined 
by ill-health. Above all, for the first time in history, there is 
today a world-wide organisation endowed with the power of 
direction and co-ordination, an organisation which can see to 
it that internationally available means—so badly needed for the 
improvement of health and so limited in scope—are used in 
the most economical and effective manner. 


The Assembly adopted an effective working budget for WHO 
for 1954, set at $8,497,700. 

There are hardly any services in the budget which have no 
bearing on child health. Of those which are more directly related 
to the wellbeing of children a few items may be mentioned : Informa- 
tion on obstetric practice for the expert committee on midwifery 
training is to be collected; the Maternal and Child Health Section 
will continue its studies in connection with the programme of long- 
range activities for children, as agreed by the United Nations 
and specialised agencies, as well as the studies on pediatric education 
and child health services; the Mental Health Section will continue 
to contribute to the United Nations programme for the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders; it will continue the studies 
on maternal deprivation and on the electro-physiological aspects 
of child development and its disorders; the Nutrition Section wili 
begin a survey of the incidence of infantile beri-beri in under- 
developed countries and its contribution to infant mortality ; it will 
also collect data on satisfactory methods of supplementing from 
local resources the diets of infants and young children in under- 
developed countries. 


The World Health Assembly appointed Dr. M. G. Candau, of 
Brazil, who is at present Deputy Director of the WHO Regional Office 
of the Americas, as successor to Dr. Chisholm. 


The next World Health Assembly is to be held in May 1954, 
in Geneva. 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CHILD BUREAU 
Fourth Congress 


Over 500 persons—priests, nuns and lay members working in 
various capacities in different child welfare agencies—met toge- 
ther in the picturesque little town of Constance (Germany) from 
4-9 May, to discuss “ The Child and the Family ”. 

Of the two main papers given in the plenary session, the one 
by Father Beyer, somewhat abstract in character, dealt with the 
role of the family in the education of the child from the point of 
view of Church doctrine, while the other, on parent education, by 
Prof. Frederic Schneider of Salzburg, was, on the contrary, a warm 
and witty contribution full of common sense, on the principles of 
modern psychology adapted to the everyday life of the family. 

The wide-embracing theme of the congress was split up among 
seven commissions dealing respectively with: family legislation— 
youth movements — the press, the radio, the cinema and television — 
pre-school education — religious instruction — outdoor life — and 
medical, social and child guidance services. 


In this last-mentioned group three main subjects were tackled : 


a) Relations with his family of a child placed temporarily in 
an institution for medical or educational reasons; discussion led 
by Dr. (Mrs) Soriano of Madrid, who handled the question from the 
point of view of a child guidance clinic, working in close co-operation 
with the parents, since it is rather the exception for a child to be sent 
away from home for treatment. 


b) The problem of grouping children in an institution in a 
way more approximating to the home pattern. It needs no under- 
lining that in such a group the child can find a setting more in keeping 
with his needs, but a warning was uttered lest the staff should 
imagine that they can take the place of the parents, which is neither 
feasible nor desirable. The main contributions on this question were 
given by Dr. Wohrle, who directs a preventorium in the vicinity 
of Constance of over 300 beds; by a Dutch nun, a stout champion 
of the “ vertical” system, namely, grouping children of both sexes 
and of differing ages. Her responses to the objections raised were 
much to the point. 


c) Finally, M. Jules Perron, of Trois-Riviéres (Canada), an 
advocate of adoption, explained why in his country adoption often 
appeared the best solution for the illegitimate child, because of the 
enormous difficulties an unmarried mother has to face if she tries 
to bring up her child alone. 


Over 20 countries were represented, the delegations of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and the Netherlands being particularly 
numerous. UNICEF was represented by Mr. Meyer, and the I.U.C.W. 
by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy-Secretary General. 

The report of these meetings will appear in Enfance dans le 
Monde, the admirable journal of the International Catholic Child 
Bureau. From the beginning of this year it has been published 
every month, giving a survey of national and international activities 
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in the child welfare field, and providing also a generous bibliography. 
Original articles or other documents can be obtained in microfilm 
or photocopy form. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANISATIONS 
European Study Conference on the Family 


The International Union of Family Organisations held, from 
27-29 March 1953 in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, a European study 
conference on the theme “ The Family and Family Policy in Europe ”. 
Organised by the German family associations, this seminar 
grouped 150 participants from 12 European countries. The Secreta- 
riat of the I.U.C.W. was represented by Dr. Luise Frankenstein, 
Assistant Head of the Research Department. The Frankfurt 
seminar took a step further the study on family associations which 
was begun at Versailles in 1951. M. Ryckmans, President of the 
Belgian Committee, and Me Dary, Deputy President of the French 
Committee, presented papers on the grounds for setting up family 
organisations, their aims and organisation. 

Papers were also given by Dr. Donath, Director of Studies of 
the Evangelical Academy of Miilheim-Ruhr (Germany) and M. A. 
Studer-Auer, President of Honour of the “ Fédération Pro Familia ” 
(Switzerland), on the present position and prospects of a family 
policy in Europe to-day, while Dr. Otto Graf, Director of the Institute 
of Industrial Physiology at Dortmund (Germany) presented one on 
the welfare of the family and the fate of Europe. 

Working groups studied problems related to family policy 
(standards of living, housing), and the rédle of family associations in 
promoting a sound family policy. From the findings the following 
have been selected as of interest to our readers : 


In most of the countries of Europe, parents with children 
constitute a minority of the population. Hence, in the various 
manifestations of public life (political parties, trade unions, etc.) 
attention is not given to family interests, or only in a subsidiary 
way. Therefore the only solution for parents is to band themselves 
together in an association apart from and independently of their 
membership of any political, denominational, social or other group. 


To-day there are a multiplicity of bodies to which individuals 
entrust the representation of their interests in their dealings with 
the authorities, and which consequently partake in the performance 
of public functions. This organisation of interests being a feature 
of modern life, it is essential that family interests also should be 
organised, otherwise they run the risk of being overlooked. 


It would seem that the type of family associations which have 
already come into being or are about to be set up in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland 
is that best fitted, given the social structure of those countries, to 
promote family interests, and while maintaining their independence 
to act as representative bodies alongside other social and economic 
interests. 


The next meeting of the International Union of Family Organisa- 
tions will be held in Lisbon from 23-30 September 1953. The 
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subjects on the agenda will be: The Family and Social Machinery— 
Social Services— Mother’s Help Service—Training for Home Manage- 
ment and Arrangement of the Home. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS OF 
MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


The Differentiation of Rehabilitation Centres 


The Educators of Maladjusted Children held an international 
congress at Freiburg-im-Breisgau from 29 March to 3 April 1953. 
The most cordial atmosphere reigned among the 100 or so partici- 
pants, approximately half of whom were German, the others coming 
from Belgium, the Netherlands, the Sarre, Switzerland, Great Britain 
and Canada. The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. was represented by 
Dr. Luise Frankenstein, Assistant Head of the Research Department. 

Characteristic of the new attitude of educators towards the 
children committed to their care was the fact that although much 
was said of the child in need of help, education, psychological or 
medical treatment, and although the question was discussed as to 
what qualities educators must possess if they are to be successful 
in handling their charges, the word “ punishment ” was not once 
uttered. When on one occasion in a working group an interpreter 
used the term “criminal ” there were violent protests. “ An appalling 
word! ” said the members. 

Mr. Spieler (Germany), Mr. van Prag (Netherlands) and M. Voirin 
(France) introduced the discussion on the main theme: “The differen- 
tiation of rehabilitation centres and the various educational methods 
employed therein ”. 

According to Mr. van Prag, each child that is not brought up 
in his own home raises a problem that one cannot hope to solve 
without an observation report. This observation may be carried out 
either in a free environment or in a residential institution, but a 
requisite for success is that it must be the work of a team of experts. 

While it is necessary to have specialised homes for certain 
categories of mentally defective children, care should be taken to 
avoid any rigidity in the placement rules. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
Meeting of Advisory Committee 


During a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Junior 
Red Cross, which took place at the headquarters of the League of 
Red Cross Societies in May 1953, it was announced that 4314 million 
children in 61 countries belonged to this movement. Forty-one 
national sections take part in an exchange of correspondence between 
schools, and 30 in the international schools art programme. 

Unesco has offered four travel scholarships, which will enable 
junior members from the Belgian Congo, Ecuador, Jordan and 
Turkey to come to Europe. These four juniors will take part in 
two international seminars during the summer and spend some time 
doing practical work at the HQ of national sections and at the seat 
of the League in Geneva. 











National Child Welfare Movement 


FRANCE 
A Law Regulating the Access to Cafés of Children under 16 


For many years now we have been used to seeing children 
playing at the slot machines in cafés and places licenced to serve 
drinks. While here and there a proprietor has shown a sense of 
responsibility in this matter, the majority have been concerned 
merely with the profit angle. There has even been competition among 
them to attract the youthful customer, with the result that young 
people have acquired habits of loafing and hanging around such 
establishments. Often they met there youths who enrolled them 
in their gangs and completely corrupted them. These facts have 
been brought to the attention of more than one Member of Parlia- 
ment, with the result that last year a Bill was laid before the National 
Assembly which was adopted at a first reading in July 1952. It 
has just been definitely passed and was proclaimed by the President 
of the Republic on 13 March 1953 (Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise, 14 mars). 

The text of this law supplements Art. 8 of the Act of 1 October 
1917 on the Suppression of Drunkenness in Public Places and on the 
control of licenced houses. It reads: 

Art. 8 of the Act of 1 Oct. 1917 is supplemented by the following 
paragraphs—lIt is also forbidden, under the penalties set forth in 
the preceding paragraph, to allow minors under 16 years to enter the 
premises unaccompanied by their father, mother, guardian or any 
other person over 18 years who is in charge of or is supervising the 
minor. The penalty shall not, however, apply to the proprietor 
of such an establishment if he can prove that he has been misled 
as to the age of the minor or that of the person accompanying him. 
(L’enfance dans le monde, nouvelle série, no. 4, 15 avril 1953.) 


GERMANY 
Advisory Council for Children’s Questions 


In pursuance of a governmental decision of 6 February 1950, 
the Ministry of Home Affairs has recently set up an Advisory 
Children’s Council (Kuratorium fiir Jugendfragen) with the following 
functions : 


1. To advise the Federal Government and other Federal bodies 
on all questions relative to children and young people (apart from 
those of a general political character). 


Se); bO co-operate in the preparation and implementation of a 
Federal youth plan. 

3. To co-operate in the preparation of legislation affecting 
children. 
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4. To co-ordinate the activities in favour of children and young 
people both on the Federal and on the Ldnder level. 


5. To co-ordinate voluntary and public activities in regard 
to children on the Federal level. 


The Council is composed of 38 members delegated by the child 
welfare authorities and the voluntary associations, 17 personalities 
appointed directly by the Ministry of Home Affairs, and 10 official 
representatives of the Lander Governments. 

With a view to ensuring close liaison with the Federal Parlia- 
ment (Bundestag) and with the Federal Council (Bundesrat), members 
of the Parliamentary Child Welfare Commission and of the Commis- 
sion of Home Affairs will be invited to assist at the sessions of the 
Council. (Soziale Arbeit, Berlin, May 1953.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Campaign Against Fun Fairs 


In Switzerland, and more particularly in Geneva, youth groups 
have joined in petitioning the Grand Council (Cantonal Parliament) 
to forbid “ fun fairs ”, which have sprung up like mushrooms during 
the past year. The Grand Council has not found it possible to close 
them, but has prohibited minors under 18 from frequenting them. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Council of Child Welfare Associations 


This Council was founded on 29 April 1952 on thé occasion of 
a conference which was attended by representatives of the Pioneers’ 
Union, “ Our Children ”, “ Friends of Children ” and “ Friends of 
Youth ” groups, the Red Cross, and women’s, sports and other 
organisations interested in children from one angle or another. 

The aims and objects of the Council are to promote and co- 
ordinate social activities in favour of children and young people, to 
keep a watch on developments in this field brought about by the 
various associations and to make them widely known, to promote 
the discussion of problems relative to education and tne social and 
health protection of children, to enlighten parents and public opinion 
on these subjects, to put forward proposals to the authorities and to 
co-operate with international bodies pursuing like aims. 

Similar Councils have also been set up in different cities and 
districts of each Republic, and they are regarded as of high social 
value. It is their task to draw attention to children’s problems and 
to help in finding the right practical solutions to them. 

Local societies have been formed grouping parents and all 
persons of good-will desiring to assist in this work for children. 
They are independent and adopt their own title, programme and 
articles of association. Some of them have a specific purpose, such 
as aid to boarding schools, or social and health services for children. 
The majority include in their programme of work parent education 
in the field of health, and public education by means of lectures, 
information centres, evening schools, talks, home visits, publica- 
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tion of reviews and leaflets. A number of them concentrate their 
efforts on maintaining existing establishments or the setting up of 
new ones, such as kindergartens, school canteens, libraries, sports- 
grounds, baths, etc. They provide clothing and educational material 
for needy children, co-operate with the more important public health 
schemes, and endeavour to promote good parent-teacher relations. 

At present these associations already number several hundreds 
in the urban areas, and it is hoped that plans now under way will 
soon result in the formation of many more in the country districts. 
(Information received from the Council of Child Welfare Associa- 
tions, Belgrade.) 


Dependent Children 


FINLAND 
War Orphans 


At the end of the 1939-45 War, approximately one child in 25 
was an orphan and one woman in 15 was a war widow. According 
to the records of the Sponsorship Committee of the Mannerheim 
League, there were 48,364 orphaned children in Finland in 1945, 
a figure which rose steadily year by year until in 1952 there were 
52,000 (over 2,000 had lost both father and mother), the explanation 
being that many ex-servicemen whose health had been gravely 
undermined by the war subsequently died. The number of orphaned 
children is now tending to become stabilised, as the new orphans 
are more or less compensated by those reaching their majority. 
In the same context, the number benefiting from the Act on the 
Vocational Training of War Orphans is increasing. When the Act 
was passed in 1943 there were 270; in 1951 there were over 4,000. 
Under its provisions apprentices and students under 17 receive free 
board and lodging, medical care, educational and other instructional 
material, as well as, where appropriate, work overalls, etc. About 
35 per cent. of them are taking secondary school studies ; the others 
are being trained in technical colleges. It is worth noting that 
119 among them are preparing to become primary school teachers. 

The Sponsorship Committee is extending supplementary assis- 
tance to many of these children of all ages. In 1948, while 14,000 
of the sponsors, individual and collective, were nationals, there were 
also a great many foreign sponsors, e.g. 12,400 in Sweden, 4,000 
in Denmark, 4,000 in Switzerland. 


IRELAND 
New Adoption Bill 
On 5 December last the Dail passed the Legal Adoption Bill, 


the first of its kind for the Republic of Ireland. It will cover illegiti- 
mate or orphaned children up to the age of seven only; there are 
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strict religious conditions, and a special Board is to be set up with 
powers to deal with all adoption questions including the granting 
of adoption orders. (From Child Adoption, January 1953.) 


TURKEY 
Educational Homes for Turkish Children Without Relatives 


In accordance with the provisions of Act No. 5384 of 1949, 
which concerns children without relatives to support them, the 
Turkish Minister of Education has established a series of educational 
homes where children without relatives may be accommodated, fed 
and educated. 

The expenses of these homes are paid by the State and the 
municipalities. At the beginning of 1952 there were 1,975 children 
without relatives living in these homes. The running of these 
homes in 1952 involves the expenditure of one million Turkish 
pounds. (From Industry and Labour, ILO, 1952, Vol. VII, No. 11.) 


UNITED STATES 
Care for Dependent Children 


On behalf of the American Public Welfare Association a survey 
has been undertaken by the Institute of Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina, with the co-operation of state 
public welfare agencies throughout the country.? 

The study was designed to assess the extent to which the pro- 
gramme is achieving its purpose of providing adequate care for 
needy children within their family environment. The aid consists 
in providing financial assistance in the homes of one and a half 
million children deprived of parental support because of the death, 
physical or mental incapacity, or continued absence from the home 
of one or both parents. It is administered by the states or locally 
under state supervision. Although certain federal requirements 
must be met, the states have considerable leeway in determining 
eligibility and establishing policy. 

By choosing a sample of 6,500 families for whom aid was ter- 
minated in the fall of 1950 or early 1951, it was possible to study 
the family situation of 18,600 children during the entire period 
of assistance. 

It is noteworthy that despite a heavy weight of hardship the 
majority of families were functioning relatively well. In 91 per 
cent of the families studied, the children were able to remain: with 
their mothers ; less than 7 per cent of those under 18 had left home 
at the time assistance was terminated. While the children did not 
progress in schools as rapidly as children of the general population, 
their achievements in some instances seemed remarkable. Their 
good social adjustment for such a stress-ridden group was shown 
by their participation in community activities and by the surprisingly 
low incidence of child neglect and delinquency. 


1 Future Citizens All. By Gordon W. BLackweELt and Ray- 
mond F. GouLp. American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 
1952, 181 pp., $2. 
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Health care, on the other hand, was below the standards set 
by health authorities. More substantial income, increased educa- 
tional opportunities and social case work services, the authors feel, 
could alleviate many problems. 

Inadequate income was the chief cause of these families’ diffi- 
culties. While the aim of the programme is to provide equality 
of treatment according to the individual family situation, wide 
differences were evident in state procedures, as weil as in the standard 
budgets used to establish the scale of payments. In some states the 
payments brought the family income only up to a specified percentage 
of the budgetary deficit, which ranged from 50-90 per cent. The 
result is that the average income per member of the family, taking all 
resources into account, does not reach the minimum considered 
indispensable. Unfortunately, one great difficulty is that it is 
precisely in those states where the average income is low that there is 
the largest number of children in need of aid. 

The findings demonstrated impressively that the higher the 
income per person, the better the standards of housing and the 
educational achievement of children. These and many other obser- 
vations are of: the highest interest also for readers in other countries. 


Young People at Work 


GERMANY 
Mutual Assistance Among Young People 


The Jugendsozialwerk, which to-day comprises 25 institutions, 
began in a very modest way four years ago. A group of University 
students at Tubingen, realising that relief was not the best way of 
meeting the needs of young refugees from the East who were wander- 
ing from place to-place in Western Germany, homeless, separated 
from their families and without work, felt that the only solution was 
that they must be given the means to help themselves. 

A small group of them began to work in the reafforestation of 
the Black Forest. From their earnings they were not only able 
to cover their daily needs but also to set aside money so as to get 
some vocational training later on. Their pride in being independent 
once again was soon reflected in their appearance and in their attitude 
towards life. Other working grcups were formed, but then arose the 
question of housing for those who were ready to pass on to some other 
kind of work. To build hostels would have been the obvious solu- 
tion, but it was impossible to obtain credits for building unless they 
could produce at least one-quarter of the capital required. Where 
was this to come from? _ Instead of capital they decided to offer 
their labour, and subsequently the rent they paid for their rooms 
and board enabled the interest on the loan to be met. In this way, 
in several towns large hostels for young workers have been erected 
where they are cordially welcomed. 
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The spirit of this movement is to enable those who but a short 
time ago needed assistance to become in their turn of assistance to 
others. 

Practical co-operation has been established with the Red Cross, 
which will use the public rooms of the.hostels for lectures, particularly 
first-aid or home nursing courses especially designed for young 
people. The Red Cross also endeavours to find employment and 
permanent accommodation for the young refugees. (From the 
Deutsches Rotes Kreuz, 1953, No. 2.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Child Labour 


“ Employment of school-age boys and girls in 1951-52 continued 
at a high level, though considerably below the wartime peak of 
1944-45 ”, so begins the annual report for 1952 of the National Child 
Labor Committee +. But the 2 million “school children ” of USA 
who work in full- or part-time jobs during the school year—plus 
an additional million during the summer holidays—are really young 
people aged 14 to 18 who, in most other countries, would normally 
be regular wage-earners. 

The Committee considers that employment adversely affects 
three groups of young workers: (1) those who drop out of school 
to seek employment, (2) those in school who spend many hours in 
part-time work, and (3) those in jobs that require late night work. 

Of the 14 and 15 year-olds who were not in school (5% of the 
total age group) nine out of ten were engaged in agriculture, mainly 
as unpaid workers on the home farm. Of those in school 15% were 
part-time workers, half of them also as unpaid workers on their 
parents’ farm, although the Fair Labor Standards Act set a 16-year 
age minimum for employment in agriculture during school hours. 
It is true that this regulation applies to commercialised agriculture 
and not to small family undertakings. 

Among the 16 and 17 year-olds in school, just under a third 
were also employed, about one in four in agriculture. About a 
million were not enrolled in school and two-thirds of tk »m employed. 
What are those neither at work nor at school doing? This is also a 
puzzling question for the writers of the report. 

As far as hours of work are concerned 69.1% of those aged 
14-17 enrolled in school work up to 21. hours a week and 12.8% 
40 hours or more; of those not enrolled in school 5.7% work less 
than 21 hours and 76.4% 40 hours or more. Altogether 7,310 minors 
were found to be illegally employed, 2,592 being under 14 years of 
age. 

From the few states which compile labour accidents by age, 
it seems that the number of children involved is comparatively high 
—a proof of the risk connected with entrusting to young people work 
for which they do not have the required maturity, judgment or 
skill. 


1 Young Workers in 1952. Annual Report of the National 
Child Labor Committee for the Year Ending September 30, 1952. 
New York, 1952, 24 pp. 
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CHILD CARE AND EDUCATION 


Child Care and the Growth of Love. By John Bow sy, M.A., 
M.D. Penguin Books London, 1953, 182 pp. 2s. 


A most interesting and important summary prepared under 
the auspices of the World Health Organisation in 1951. This book 
attempts to put in readable form the results of the report on Maternal 
Care and Mental Health, otherwise too statistical or full of technical 
terms to be read by anyone but the experts. Here one finds extensive 
study of the effects on the child when deprived of maternal care. 
Discussion ranges from the occasional leaving of the two-year-old 
in the hands of a relative or neighbour, to the plight of the institu- 
tional and the illegitimate child. Significant of this fundamental 
study of parent-child relationships made by Dr. Bowlby from the 
investigations undertaken by people of many nations, is the degree 
to which they confirm and support each other’s conclusions. The 
fundamental harm done by deprivation of a consistent mother figure 
is statistically proven in these studies not by their thoroughness or 
scientific reliability, but by their general agreement. 


The Intelligent Parents’ Manual. By Florence PowDERMAKER and 
Louise Grimes. Published by Penguin Books in Association 
with William Heinemann Medical Books Ltd. London, 1953, 
300 pp. 2s 6d. 


The title of this book is most significant. Firstly, it is addressed 
to the intelligent parent, and secondly it is called a manual. It is 
truly the intelligent parent who can use such a book. Beginning 
with “ the new baby ” it carries through to the adolescent and his 
environment. Here is described in detail the logically sound way 
to reply to the incessant questioning of the growing child. One is 
told how one can develop imagination and resourcefulness in the 
child, how one can reassure. There are no end of simple answers 
for the parent who feels lost. One cannot but feel this would 
be a useful book in every home. There are no rigid schedules of 
reason to follow, but rather simple explanations as to why a child 
is likely to behave in this way or that, from which the parent can 
calculate his own needed: response. . 


The Art of Being a Parent. By Amabel WIL.LiAms-E.iis. The 
Bodley Head. London, 1952. 192 pp. 8s 6d. 


Perhaps the most notable change in the whole approach to 
children’s problems is the growing recognition that parents play 
the biggest part in a child’s life. What makes a good or bad home 
is not the degree of wealth, the diet, or even hygiene : it is the behav- 
iour of the adults who share it with the children. 
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But here is no didactic treatise: it is a study, written with 
insight and sympathy, of the problems of the average young couple, 
themselves so largely moulded by social pressures, as they set out 
on their adventurous path of parenthood. Each child—that unique 
fragment of humanity—has to learn the particular culture pattern 
into which it is born through the parents, through their example, 
approval or disapproval. Hence the wisdom for parents to examine 
their preconceptions and ingrained ideas. 

Most persuasively, suggestions are thrown out to help parents 
over the pitfalls as each successive stage in the child’s development 
is reached. If, above all, they can keep their own interests alive 
and their minds alert, they will gain the sensitiveness so necessary 
for their understanding of the drama and the miracle of their children’s 
unfolding. They will be “fun” to their children, as, without 
doubt, their children will be “fun” to them. Truly, this business 
of rearing children cannot be learned out of a book; it is an art, 
as the title says. But these chapters will nevertheless be found 
most helpful and entirely pleasant reading. An original bibliography 
and an index complete the volume. 


Child Care and Management (From Pre-Natal Days to Adolescence). 
By Patricia EpGre. Faber and Faber Ltd. London, 490 pp. 30s. 


This book is nearly an encyclopedia for motherhood, beginning 
with the earliest problems or questions concerning pregnancy, 
continuing on to guidance of the fully developed child into his most 
fitting career. There is much good common sense not always 
available to the mother with her first child. Significant in this book 
is the complete lack of any technical aspect. It is purely and simply 
an easily readable guide. Notable is the particular emphasis on 
training the child in generosity and thoughtfulness. This requires 
a certain amount of reasoning, but as it is the essential basis on 
which the child learns to get on in the social world it seems lamentable 
that it is so often neglected. 


Health Education. By Cyril Bipspy, M.A., M.Sc, F.L.S. William 
Heinemann Ltd., London, 1951, 222 pp. 15s. 


In spite of its title, this is not a textbook at all. It is much 
more stimulating and will be useful to teachers and the more 
enlightened parent as well as many others in helping them to form- 
ulate their aims and to devise their own means of bringing healthy 
living to their charges or to the community without any pedantry 
or blind sticking to arbitrary rules. 


The Child’s World. By Phyllis Hosriter. Ernest Benn Ltd., 
London, 1953, 121 pp. 10s 6d. 


The child’s point of view is warmly exposed in this concise and 
informal study based on a series of articles in The Nursery World 
from 1950-53, which aims to help parents, teachers and welfare 
workers, through understanding and a relaxed, open state of mind, 
enjoy the child for what he is. Only by seeing the world through 
his eyes can we determine what our attitudes to him should be and 
thence try to bring his view of life into focus with our own so that 
his adjustment to the world may be harmonious and fruitful. 








————— 
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The Adolescent and His World. By Irene M. JossELtyn, M.D. 
Published by Family Service Association of America; 1952, 
122 pp. $1.75. 


Here is a most reassuring book. Dr. Josselyn, from her wide 
experience of treating the bewildered and the bewildering adolescent, 
has been able to explain the problems arising from the natural 
growth of the individual child in conflict with the struggling parent. 
No reference can be made to “ mental illness ” in a discussion of 
adolescents ; every aspect of life brings its particular problem and 
Dr. Josselyn makes us believe from her simple descriptions that every 
problem can be dealt with. Not that she is ever unrealistic but 
rather that she explains that each aberration of the child is his 
necessary expression for that particular time. It is the parent or 
the adult in relation to the child who must understand. Drawing 
from her personal experience, Dr. Josselyn discusses physical and 
psychological aspects of adolescence, social pressures, dependency 
and ambivalence, psychosexual conflicts, as well as her own descrip- 
tions of the treatment of several children who otherwise were quite 
lost in the world of “ growing up ”. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Comparative Survey on Juvenile Delinquency. Part I. North 
America. United Nations Department of Social Affairs, Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, New York, 1952, 132 pp. 7s 6d. 


This report on juvenile delinquency in North America forms a 
part of the world-wide study of juvenile delinquency prepared by 
the United Nations Departr.nt of Social Affairs. It surveys the 
extent of juvenile delinquency, the organisation, jurisdiction, personnel 
and procedures of courts and agencies with jurisdiction over juveniles 
and studies treatment and after-care. It covers also programmes for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. A discussion of the general 
trends in the treatment is followed by a statement of policy and prin- 
ciples that was formulated at the Berkshire International Forum 
by authorities in the field of delinquency, representing the bench 
and bar, psychiatry, case-work, education, institutional and agency 
administration and other specialists. While the Forum drew upon 
the experience and ideals prevalent in a number of nations of the 
world it was recognised that varying cultural patterns in different 
countries made it impossible to establish detailed concepts which 
would be universally applicable. 


Saving Children from Delinquency. D.H.Srorr, Ph.D. University 
of London Press Ltd., 1952. 266 pp. 12s 6d. 


That many predelinquent children can be saved from becoming 
delinquent, that many young offenders can be saved from growing 
up into habitual delinquents results from Mr. Stott’s important study 
on Delinquency and Human Nature (reviewed in the Jniernational 
Child Welfare Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 45). In his new book, 
written in a,remarkably lucid style, he makes the findings of his 
previous study and the fruits of his experience and common sense 
accessible to a wider range of readers. While he is realistic in 
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measuring the chances of changing habits and attitudes of parents 
which so often cause the children to commit an offence he is yet 
optimistic in gauging the probabilities of helping children and parents 
to avoid serious breakdown situations. His notes, he says, “ are 
intended to indicate the possibilities of therapy rather than to give 
a comprehensive statement of principles ”. 


Police and Children. A Study of New York City’s Juvenile Aid 
Bureau. By the Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York 
City, Inc., 1951, 83 pp., $1. 


Although police officers have always used their own discretion 
in reporting or arresting children having committed minor offenses, 
the criteria guiding their decision may vary considerably according 
to their personal understanding of child behaviour and their interest 
in preventing delinquency. 

In 1930 a Crime Prevention Bureau was set up in New York 
City on an experimental basis and the Juvenile Aid Bureau formally 
established in 1934. It deals not only with actual offenders but also 
with “ potential delinquents ”. One of its main activities was the 
establishment of recreation centres in areas of high delinquency, 
and the Police Athletic League was created as a separate entity 
in 1936 to further the recreation programme. A Service Unit, staffed 
by social workers, was set up in 1936 to give individual treatment to 
the more serious potential offenders, but its services were not much 
valued and it was discontinued after. a few years. It has been 
reorganised in 1946 but is now staffed by police officers only. 

The present publication is a description, with critical comments, 
of the organisation and work of the Juvenile Aid Bureau. 


Statistical Survey of One Thousand Children Committed to Institutions 
in New South Wales. By Miss E. M. Corkery, B. A. Child 
Welfare Department of N.S.W., issued by authority of the 
Minister of Education, 1953, 23 pp. 


This survey analyses and describes the cases of 1,000 children 
committed by Children’s Courts to institutions during 20 months 
in 1949-50. Such children nearly always benefited from preventive 
measures and had already appeared at least once before the Court 
which had disposed of them other than by committal. The survey 
therefore covers only a specific group of cases and is not a survey 
of the whole field of juvenile delinquency in New South Wales. 


Der Jugendliche im Lichte der Kriminalbiologie. Forschungsergeb- 
nisse vorgetragen auf der 6. Arbeitstagung der Kriminal- 
biologischen Gesellschaft in Minchen (Oktober 1951). Verlag 
Wilhelm Steinebach, Miinchen Disseldorf, 1952, 88 pp. DM. 8,50. 


Here are published the results of modern research which were 
presented at the Sixth Workshop of the Society for the Study of 
biological problems of delinquency (Kriminalbiologische Gesellschaft) 
held in Munich in 1951. The possibilities and methods of an early 
prognosis of delinquency are treated by Professor E. Frey (Bale) ; 
Professor E. Seelig (Graz) discusses the value of a criminological 
typology for examining juvenile delinquents, and Professor H. Hoff 
and Dr. W. Spiel deal with the young psychopathic law-breaker. 
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Etudes de Criminologie Juvénile. By Jean CHazav. Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris, 1952, 134 pp. 


M. Chazal offers us in this volume a synthesis of his experience 
as a juvenile court judge, illuminated by his knowledge of psychology, 
though adhering to no particular set of theories. He rejects the 
notion of the respensibility or non-responsibility of the minor, and 
would substitute for it the idea of deviation from the norm. He 
hastens to add that by that he does not mean mental disease—the 
number of young delinquents in this category is negligible. Nor 
is he concerned with the numerous cases of children and young people 
who have committed minor offences and who do not otherwise show 
any marked aggressiveness towards persons, property or society. 

The deviation may spring from the child himself—maladjust- 
ment or mental deficiency—or from his environment. M. Chazal 
is not thinking here only of milieux which are obviously anti-social, 
but of those innumerable other cases where mistakes in upbringing 
have been committed. However, it rarely happens that the whole 
fault lies with the milieu or with the child. Furthermore, the author 
does not believe that in itself the cinema is a cause of delinquency : 
what it may do is to encourage it or start it off. 

Although convinced that any action taken by the juvenile 
court judge should have an educative effect, M. Chazal maintains 
that his intervention should only be invoked for definite offences which 
come within the purview of the law. On the other hand, he favours 
special establishments for the small group of minors whose intern- 
ment is necessary for the protection of society. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Handbuch der Heimerziehung. Edited by Friedrich Trost. Pub- 
lished by Moritz Diesterweg, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1952, 96 pp. 
First instalment. 


The first instalment of this handbook covers an introductory 
discussion of the general problems of Child Welfare and Homes for 
Children, supplemented by a historical survey on child welfare in 
Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Other 
articles deal with the work of public and private agencies concerned 
with the placing of children and young people in Homes. Future 
instalments will include monographic studies of selected problems, 
such as delinquency, educational measures, religious education, 
legal questions, and so on, including a survey on conditions outside 
Germany. 


Report on Institutional Care for Children in Israel. Ministry of 
Social Welfare, State of Israel, 1952, 39 pp. mim. 


Partly for practical reasons, but mainly because Youth Aliyah, 
the principal child placing agency, believes in group education, 
institutional care is more widespread than foster home care in Israel 
and is practicably the only form of care used for new immigrants. 
The various types of institutions and their working methods are 
fully and frankly described. 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Helping Parents Understand the Exceptional Child. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania, May 1952, 42 pp. 


Collection of papers read at the Annual Spring Conference on 
Education and the Exceptional Child, held under the auspices of 
the Child Research Court of the Woods School at Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania. 


Sener Up Crippled Children. By Millicent V. KENNEDY and 
Somerset. New Zealand Council for Educational 
scat in association with New Zealand Crippled Children 
Society. Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., New Zealand, 1951, 

94 pp., 6s. 


This booklet has been written primarily for parents of handi- 
capped children, nurses, teachers and social workers, and deals mainly 
with the education of the child in his own home and his preparation 
for life in society. Although intended for New Zealand readers, most 
of the material will be found extremely useful for persons of 
other countries, too. 


The Educability of Cerebral Palsied Children. By M.I. DuNspon’ 
National Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, publication no. 4. Newnes Educational Publishing Co., 
Ltd., London, 1952, 163 pp., 21s. 


Until quite recently children affected but lightly by cerebral 
palsy were educated alongside normal children while the more severe 
cases were either placed in a school for mentally deficient children or 
considered hopeless and left without any attempt at education. In 
reaction, it has sometimes been asserted that the intelligence of 
cerebral palsied children is at least equal to that of normal children. 

This is not the author’s opinion after a survey of 3,700 children 
of both sexes and all ages in England. The object of the survey 
was to analyse the abilities and disabilities of these children in rela- 
tion to the planning of appropriate schemes for educational care. 
She found that in determining the educability of the child it was 
particularly important to take into consideration not only the extent 
but the nature of the disabilities, as some presented greater handicaps 
than others. For instance, the ages at which a child mastered 
sitting posture, or his ability to express himself .had a great influence 
on his intellectual development. 


Residential Speech Therapy. By C. Worster-DrouGcut. William 
Heinemann Ltd., London, 1952, 152 pp. 15s. 


Moor House School was established to meet the needs of children 
who could not be treated adequately as out-patients of the Depart- 
ment of Speech Disorders of the West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases in London. It does not admit children whose I.Q. is under 
80 and accepts deaf children only for diagnostic purposes. The 
pupils fall into two main groups: those suffering from Executive 
(motor) Speech Defects and those suffering from Receptive 
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Speech Disorders. A great variety of conditions is found in both 
cases. Treatment and response to treatment are described in detail. 


A Test of Family Attitudes. By Lydia Jackson. Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1952, 37 pp. 10s 6d. 


Describes the experiences of the author in testing groups of 
normal, delinquent and neurotic children, with six pictures describing 
family situations and giving the children opportunity either to project 
their feelings or to identify themselves with the children portrayed. 


Follow-up On Child Guidance Cases (Ninth Child Guidance Inter- 
Clinic Conference), 24 November 1951. Chairman: J.F. 
Davipson. National Assn. for Mental Health, London. 


This is a report of the works of various Child Guidance Clinics 
throughout the United Kingdom. There is some interesting case 
material, but essentially it reflects the difficulties of such clinics in 
trying to standardise diagnosis, statistics, and results of treatment, 
when each clinic is organised and staffed quite differently. The 
plea is for uniformity in keeping statistical records which can be 
useful in overall studies. 


DISPLACED CHILDREN 


Jugend auf der Flucht 1933-1948. By Nettie Surro. Europa 
Verlag, Zurich, 1952. 288 pp. Preface by Albert Schweitzer. 


This is an important book. It brings together evidence of what 
happened from 1933 to 1948 to the children who escaped into Switzer- 
land from persecution in Nazi Germany or German occupied countries, 
and of what the Swiss Aid for Child Emigrants did for them. This 
organisation had about 10,000 cases on its files, and yet the book, 
written by the former Director, makes it evident that, for their 
helpers, there were no “cases ”.’ There were only individual children, 
10,000 of them, each with his or her special needs which were care- 
fully considered when shelter, clothing and food, schooling, 
religious care and vocational training had to be provided. Further- 
more, and this is the of utmost importance, these victims of persecu- 
tion who had experienced hostility in its most brutal form in their 
countries of origin now, while in transit in Switzerland, met with 
kindness and affection. Loving-kindness echoes also from the pages 
of this book. It is just this quality of the report which provides 
the redeeming feature of the grim description of the sufferings with 
which the Nazis deliberately and with the greatest possible ruthless- 
ness afflicted their fellow-men. 


Transplanted Children. By Kathryn Ciose. The United States 
Committee for the Care of European Children, Inc., New York, 
1953, 79 pp. 


After twelve years of activity, the Committee reviews its work 
for British children evacuated to the USA at the beginning of the 
Second World War, and later, smaller groups of Jewish children from 
Continental Europe. In both cases war circumstances made it 
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impossible to bring more than a fraction of the children planned for. 
The problems raised by European children were very different from 
those of the British group who all had parents to go back to. After 
the war, the Committee was responsible for bringing to the USA 
nearly 3,000 orphaned D.P. children, some of whom had suffered 
many uprootings and long waiting periods. 

This book makes fascinating reading because the authors 
frankly appraise the wisdom of certain decisions taken and the 
results achieved. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Fachworterverzeichnis fiir Jugendwohlfahrtspflege und Jugend- 
recht. Teil I: Jugendrecht und Jugendwohlfahrt in der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland. Geschaftstelle des Allgemeinen Firsor- 
geerziehungstages, e. V., Hannover-Kleefeld, 1953, 71 pp. DM. 1.- 


Lack of accurate definition often hampers fruitful discussion, 
even among those who use the same language. It leads to still more 
serious misunderstandings and misinterpretations when people of 
different tongues speak about the same subject. In view of this 
fact, the I.U.C.W. has begun to collect terms on subjects related to 
Child Welfare and has encouraged members of its Advisory Committee 
on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People 
to co-operate. In response to this suggestion this glossary has just 
been published. 

It has been prepared by the Seminar for Child Welfare and 
Legislation of the University of Hamburg (Director: Professor 
R. Sieverts). The definitions (descriptive and explanatory) of current 
terms in the field of child welfare work and juvenile delinquency are 
compiled with a view to the needs of foreigners who meet with them 
in German publications or at international conferences. 

It is proposed to publish similar glossaries relating to child 
psychology and child psychiatry, and to social work. The first 
booklet is a promising beginning which will be useful to many readers, 
speakers and translators. 


Worterbuch fiir Sozialarbeiter. Bearbeitet von Walter RickEN- 

BACH. Schweizerische Gemeinntitzige Gesellschaft, Zurich, 1952, 

188 pp. 

The Glossary for Social Workers, published by the Swiss Society 
for Community Welfare, aims at clarifying the terms used in the 
German-speaking part of Switzerland. It is written, in the first 
place, for Swiss social workers, but its author hopes that it may 
also help the foreign social worker better to understand the Swiss 
conceptions of social work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reicht der Lohn fir Kinder? By H. AcuiInGer, S. ARCHINAL, 
W. BANGERT. Schriften des Deutschen Vereins fiir 6ffentliche 
und private Firsorge. Frankfurt/Main, 1952, 64 pp. 


The authors have examined the economic situation of young 
families with children up to 15 or 18 years of age. The study is 
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based on statistical material covering sample groups of inhabitants 
of cities, towns and rural communities. Special attention has been 
paid to the problem of mothers engaged in gainful occupation and 
among them in particular to the widowed mothers of young children. 
A number of tables illustrate the findings which prove that the econ- 
omic situation: of young families compares very unfavourably 
{ with that of the population in general. It further results from a 
detailed analysis of different income groups in urban and rural 
regions that one must not expect one single and simple remedy 
(e.g., general family allowances) to bring about a change. The 
emergency situation of young families is, at least in urban districts, 
caused less by insufficient income than by lack of accommodation. 





Her Fighting Line. Eglantyne Jebb and the Save the Children Fund. 
By Edward FuLLER. Save the Children Fund, London, 1953, 
24 pp. 6d. (Eagle Books No. 67.) 


Short account, written for children, of the life of the Founder 
of the Save the Children Movement. 


In-Service Training in Social Welfare. United Nations Department 
of Social Affairs, New York, 1952. 47 pp. Swiss fr. 1.50. 


The subject is considered in this booklet from many angles. 
Its aim is not merely to introduce the novice to the special methods 
of work of an organisation, but rather to improve the quality of 
those already practising their profession and giving them a better 
understanding of their task. This in-service training applies both 
to salaried as to voluntary workers. The divers methods described 
here will provide many suggestions and matter for reflection for all 
those responsible for running social services. 


Child Welfare in New York State. Report of the Child Care Section. 
New York State Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred for Chil- 
dren and Youth. New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
1951, 115 pp. 


In preparation for the White House Conference on Children and 
Young People (1950), Citizens’ Committees all over the country 
reviewed the work done for the young in their particular statc. This 
is the report of the Child Care Section of the New York State Com- 
mittee. The first part describes the progress made in legislation 
and practice during the 10 previous years in spite of the war and 
then reviews the different types of provision. 

For instance, there has been a considerable decrease in the 
number of widows needing aid to bring up their children because of 
the development of various social insurance and pension schemes, 
whilst the proportion of divorced or deserted mothers is much higher. 
It is also noteworthy that intensive case-work with families has 
frequently led to a considerable reduction of children in need of 
foster care (31% for all children, 65% for Jewish children). The 
number of adoptions increased 152% in 1949 as compared with 1940, 
but the report brings out the need for better recording of adoptions 
and especially the need for better enlightenment of the public on this 
subject, in spite of all the good work already done in this direction. 
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Other sections of the report deal with day care, child welfare 
activities of the Council of Social Agencies, and so on. It ends with a list 
of facilities still needed and of problems needing further study. 


Infant and Maternal Care in New York City. By E. H. L. Corwin, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1952, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, London, 188 pp. 22s 6d. 


This is a purely factual survey of conditions in maternity 
services. It covers municipal, voluntary and private hospitals and 
describes discrepancies in the standards of layout, equipment, 
staffing, procedures, and so on, almost unbelievable to the lay reader. 


Experiment in Dental Care. By J. T. Futron. World Health 
Organisation, Geneva 1951, 87 pp. : 5/-, $1 or Sw. fr. 4.- 


Thanks to a fellowship grant of the World Health Organisation, 
the author spent two months in New Zealand in 1950 studying the 
school dental services of that country. He examined personally 
the mouths of 8% of the school children of two provinces totalling 
more than 50% of the entire population, and found that although 
the prevalence of dental caries is high, at all ages a large proportion 
of the attacked teeth had been filled, with the result that at the 
age of 14 there was on the average less than one-half missing tooth 
per child. This is largely due to the efficiency of the School Dental 
Clinics operated by dental nurses having had a two years’ training. 


The Mother’s Guide to Natural Childbirth. By Frederick W. Goop- 
RIcH. Macdonald, London, 1953, 176 pp. 10s 6d. 


In precise language yet clearly understandable to the lay person, 
Mr. Goodrich explains what happens at conception, during pregnancy 
and labour and how the mother can co-operate so as to reduce pain 
and discomfort and make the experience thoroughly positive. 


Lexikon der Padagogik. In 3 Banden. Third volume: K-Z. 
A. Francke A.G. — Verlag, Bern, 1952, 624 pp., Fr. 180.- 


The first part of this last of the 3 volumes of the Encyclopedia 
of Pedagogics (for bibliographical notes on the preceding volumes 
see I1.C.W.R. Vol. V, 1951, p. 168 and Vol. VI, 1952, p. 96) surveys 
the history of pedagogics. Part II consists of biographies of per- 
sonalities who have influenced pedagogical theory or practice. 
Part III contains reports on the educational systems of 82 States. 
They are based on the documentation provided by the International 
Bureau of Education and by UNEsco, and are, in some cases, supple- 
mented by specialists from the countries themselves. 

These reports cover, above all, the school organisation of to-day, 
but in many cases they give also its historic al, political and social 
background, e.g., in the articles on the Arab States, Latin America, 
China, Denmark, England, Russia, to quote only a few. 

This third volume will be as welcome a source of information 
as the preceding ones, and the Encyclopedia should find its place 
in many reference libraries. 





